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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_.——— 


WING to Christmas Day falling as it does, and the 
Boxing Day Bank Holiday being on a Saturday, we 
are obliged this week to close our review of events on the 
Wednesday instead of as usual on the Friday. Though no 
man can, of course, say what the next few days have in 
store for us, it looks as if in the western theatre of the 
war there would be no very great change in the ‘ast days 
of December. There has undoubtedly of late been a great 
deal of activity all along the line from Belfort to the sea, 
but there is nothing to show that this activity is more than 
the putting into practice on a considerable scale of Generai 
Joffre’s policy of “ nibbling.” On the whole, that policy up to 
Wednesday had produced very satisfactory results. 

It is true that the British lost several trenches to the 
enemy at the beginning of the week, but the greater part of 
them had been recaptured “at this of writing.” It is quite 
possible that before our next issue—that is, in the present 
case, ten days hence—the French will have advanced in the 
region of Reims, and also that there will be progress to 
report near the coast, where the activity of the British 
flotilla continues to produce good results. It is, however, not 
much good to speculate. We must be content to feel that in 
Flanders we and our allies are holding our own and something 
more. Will the Germans, we wonder, think that the Christmas 
holidays will be a moment when we can be caught napping, 
and so choose the coming week to attack us? It is quite 
possible. All we can say is that if they do they will have 
made a miscalculation. The military authorities are fully 
prepared for a Christmas surprise from Berlin, and we shall 
be not unready, but ready also for a New Year raid by sea or 
by air or by land. We repeat once more that at this moment 
the country is better prepared to resist all attacks than ever 
in its history. It is even better prepared than it was a 
fortnight ago. The Scarborough raid has made our sailors 
and soldiers more vigilant than ever. 


The situation in Poland, though still undetermined, has 
become clearer than it was last week. Further developments 
may, however, probably have taken place before this is in our 
readers’ hands. But for the present we can dono more than give 
an account of what appears to be the state of things at the 
moment of writing. After Marshal von Hindenburg’s rush 
forward between the Vistula and the Warta had been definitely 
checked in the country round Lodz, the Germans, far from 
abandoning their offensive, began to move forward with great 
determination in every part of their line in Poland. They 
attempted to outflank the Russians both on the north, where 
an advance from the East Prussian frontier threatened to 





strike the Russian communications behind Warsaw, and also 
on the south, where the Austrians once more occupied the 
passes over the Carpathians and threatened the rear of the 
Russian army operating towards Cracow. At the same time 
the original offensive against the Russian right centre at 
Lovicz was pressed forward with renewed violence, and a 
new advance was made against their left centre at Piotrkow. 


Let us now attempt to describe briefly the fate of these 
numerous German movements, so far as it has hitherto 
been settled, taking them in geographical order from north to 
south. The advance from Mlava, on the East Prussian frontier, 
penetrated southwards towards Warsaw for some twenty-five 
miles; the comparatively small forces engaged were then 
decisively beaten, driven back over the frontier, and even 
pursued for some miles into East Prussia. The great advanve 
against the Russian right centre—that is, up the left bank of 
the Vistula—bas penetrated as far as the Bzura (a tributary of 
the Vistula running some thirty miles west of Warsaw), but 
seems for the present to be held there securely. The situation 
at this point is most singular; for though the German left 
fiank is covered by the Vistula, the opposite bank of that 
river is still held by the Russians, who can thus prevent the 
Germans from using it for the all-important purpose of supply. 
The stream is about half a mile wide, and at present remains 
unfrozen, while the only available bridge is at Plock, a town 
twenty-five miles behind the German front, which until 
recently, at all events, was still held by the Russians. The 
German uneasiness caused by this obstacle upon their flank 
led them to attempt to bridge the river at a point nearer their 
front. This, however, they completely failed to do. 





Further to the south the new and important German 
advance from the direction of Wielun bas occupied Piotrkow, 
and compelled the Russian left centre to fall back to Opoczno, 
twenty miles to the east. This retirement, conducted appar- 
ently in good order, was evidently the excuse for the wild 
stories of victory which convulsed Berlin at the end of last 
week, The withdrawal has the advantage of straightening out 
the Russian line, which now runs almost due north and south 
from the Bzura to the Galician border. As to Galicia the 
news is obscure, but the Russians seem satisfied that the 
Austrian advance is held; and, indeed, the Serbian victory is 
likely to have an instant effect in this quarter, though it seems 
probable that the Russian forces moving against Cracow have 
been obliged to withdraw considerably. We may say in general 
of the Polish theatre that, while the Russian advance into 
Silesia is probably postponed for a time, there is no reason 
to doubt that the violent German offensive is everywhere 
being checked. This view is supported by the news which 
reaches us as we write on Wednesday of German repulses in 
three places—upon the Bzura, in front of Opoczno, and in 
Galicia. 

On Tuesday the French Chamber reassembled in Paris, and 
the Prime Minister, M. Viviani, made, in a speech of no little 
eloquence, a declaration as to the policy of France. The 
operative passage of the speech is as follows :— 

“Since, in spite of their attachment to peace, France and her 
allies have been obliged to endure war, they will wage it to the 
end. Faithful to the signature which she set to the treaty of 
September 4th last, in which she engaged her honour—that is to 
say, her life—France, in accord with her allies, will not lay down 
her arms until she has avenged outraged right, regained for ever 
the provinces torn from her "by force, restored to heroic Belgium 
the fulness of her material prosperity and her political inde- 
pendence, and broken Prussian militarism, so that on the basis of 
justice she may rebuild a regenerated Europe.” 

These words, it is satisfactory to note, are exactly in accord 
with the declaration made by Mr. Asquith at the Guildhall. 
There is going to be no weakening among the Allies, 
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The Daily Chronicle of Tuesday, by arrangement with a Paris 
paper, the Humanité, publishes “an interview which M. Jean 
Longuet, the Socialist Deputy for Paris, has had with Mr. 
Lloyd George.” Britain, said the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was spending £45,000,000a month on the war—a sum as large 
as that being spent at present by France. “England, he 
explained, has over 2,000,000 soldiers and sailors under arms” 
—and very shortly we should reach the total of 2,500,000. 
Nearly a million and a half new men have been raised since 
August 2nd. 

A little reflection will show that this estimate does 
does not go beyond the facts. The New Army has reached or 
will soon reach 1,300,000. Add to that some 650,000 
Territorials, for the force has been doubled since the war. 
Next remember that some 50,000 National Reserves of 
Class I. have been absorbed into the Special Reserve. 
That makes 2,000,000. In addition, the Regular Army, 
plus its Reserve, plus the Special Reserve battalions at the 
beginning of the war, numbered nearly 400,000, and we 
reach Mr. Lloyd George’s figure. Te this we must add the 
250,000 sailors and marines, and National Reservists not in 
Regular, Territorial, or Special Reserve units, but acting “on 
their own ” as guards of railways and vulnerable points such 
as waterworks, powder-works, and important bridges over 
rivers, &c. 

This is a great achievement, and one to be proud of if 
only we can make it good by getting the extra million and 
a half of men which we must have if we are to be sure of 
winning. If after having done so much we fail in the last 
pull on the rope, and all the sacrifices of the gallant men who 
have “willingly offered themselves” are thrown away, then 
indeed we are of all men most miserable. We dare not be 
proud of our deeds as a nation until we have beaten the 
eremy, and we shall not beat him if we stop to praise or pity 
ourselves instead of adopting the Kirkpatrick motto, “ Mak’ 
sicker.” No praise can be too strong, no gratitude too deep, 
for the men who have joined the colours. They are indeed 
noble. The country, as a whole, cannot share that praise 
while it is still full of men of military age who stand 
irresolute or indifferent. What are they waiting for ? 


Under the heading “ Sutcess of Recruiting Canvass,” the 
Times of Tuesday declares that the canvass conducted by the 
Parliamentary Recruiting Committee is “progressing most 
satisfactorily.” We most sincerely trust that this roseate 
view is correct. As yet only two of the nine military com- 
mands—the Eastern and Southern—have been dealt with, but 
the London district will be taken in hand at the beginning of 
the New Year. Thousands, we are told, have already joined the 
colours, and tens of thousands have declared that they will 
come up later if called on. Apart from this somewhat oracular 
statement, the article contains one of the best and most 
moving true recruiting stories that we have ever seen. Among 
the replies was a letter which ran as follows: “*My master 
wont to know if i ham obliged to join your Army has he hav 
no one to put to look after the sheep.” He adds— Please rite 
back to me and say yes, and then I will go up to Worcester, 
and then it will save all bother for your obedient servant’ ; 
and there is the postscript :—‘ Please mind wot you put in the 
letter so that I can show it to the master.’” 


The spirit of this Worcester lad is admirable. He 
evidently feels like every true shepherd the call of the 
sheep, but the call of his country is more to him. And 
what a picture we get of “the master”—not a tyrant, 
we believe, as a hasty view makes him seem, but rather 
a good master, to be humoured if possible. It is the 
song of Deborah in English homespun: “Why abodest 
thou among the sheepfolds, to hear the bleatings of the flocks ? 
For the divisions of Reuben there were great searchings of 
heart.” If the Recruiting Committee do not get that shepherd 
boy away from the sheepfold and give him the chance he 
wants, the chance of fighting for his country, they will have 
failed even if they get a million other recruits. But of course 
they will not fail. The fact that they have allowed the letter 
to be made public shows they understand. 


The Kings of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark met at Malmé 
on Friday week. At the close of the Conference on Saturday 
evening an official communiqué was issued. It stated that 
King Gustaf of Sweden, who had taken the initiative in 
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inviting the other Kings, in opening the Conference pointed 
out that, in view of their unanimous desire for the maintenance 
of neutrality, limited co-operation between the Kingdoms of 
the North would be desirable for the safeguarding of their 
common interests. These views were cordially supported b 
Kings Haakon and Christian. The communiqué added that md 
deliberations between the Sovereigns and their Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs bad not only still further consolidated the 
good relations already existing between the three Northern 
Kingdoms, but had also promoted the settlement of 
special questions raised by one side or the other. More 
important is the decision to arrange for farther meetings to 
discuss co-operative action whenever circumstances demanded, 


Last Sunday was marked by an explosion of anti- Austrian 
feeling throughout Italy. The occasion was furnished by the 
anniversary of the execution of Oberdank, a native of Trieste, 
an Irredentist deserter from the Austrian Army who 
organized an unsuccessful plot to assassinate the Emperor 
Francis Joseph at Trieste in 1882. At several towns the 
commemorations were entirely suppressed by the police ang 
soldiers because of their anti-Austrian character, while at 
others they were transformed into demonstrations in favour of 
Italy’s intervention in the war. At Rome Signor Colajanni, g 
Republican Deputy, attacked Austria and Germany for their 
crimes against independence and civilization. The climax was 
reached, however, when Ricciotti Garibaldi, “ raising himself 
with the aid of crutches, cried ‘A voice still ringing from 
Caprera, where my father is buried, asks for deeds, not. words, 
Form a committee for the promotion of the enlistment of 
volunteers.’” 


The Daily Telegraph of Tuesday published a graphic 
account of the naval fight off Coronel from a member of the 
crew of the ‘Glasgow.’ Before the fight was over the 
‘Glasgow’ was ordered to save herself by steaming away. 
The writer says that Admiral Cradock’s last words were 
“Get away at full speed.” The Captain of the * Glasgow’ 
turned to his First Lieutenant and asked : “‘ Am I to leave the 
Admiral?” After dark the ‘Glasgow’ had tried to attract 
attention to herself and divert it from the harder-pressed 
ships by sending up flames through her funnels. The last 
message from the ‘ Monmouth,’ which had made some attempt 
to steam away, no doubt at the Admiral’s order, was: “I can’t 
get away because my ship is making water rapidly forward, so I 
shall go back and engage the enemy and endeavour to ram or 
torpedo one of them.” The ‘Good Hope’ continued firing 
after the whole of her midships had been shot away. The 
anxiety of each ship to help the others, and the reluctance to 
be saved while there was a chance of rendering assistance, 
make a wonderfully moving story. Richard Grenville himself 
was not more devoted in spirit. 


Mr. Bonar Law, in an excellent recruiting speech at Bootle 
on Monday, drew a comparison between: the flawlessness of 
German mechanism and the mountain of mistakes made by 
the Germans whenever human nature and moral forces had to 
be understood or estimated. In the result Britain found 
herself fighting “ not against a superman but against a wild 
beast.” The attack upon defenceless women and children on 
the coast made us appreciate what would be in store for us if 
the shield of our Navy should ever fail. [Indeed, one wonders 
whether there can ever be a Little Navy party again. Or is the 
folly of mankind capable even of that madness?} Finally, 
Mr. Bonar Law declared that it was necessary to preserve the 
voluntary system while the war lasted. Lord Derby expressed 
bis belief that the Germans would be able to land troops in 
Britain, and added that Prinee Henry of Prussia had visited 
Scarborough, and that the Germans knew perfectly well that 
it was an unfortified place. 





The Times correspondent at Belgrade sent to Tuesday's 
paper an account of the re-entry of the Serbians into their 
capital. When they broke down the bridge across the river 
many Austrians were still south of it, and, according to the 


latest estimate, one hundred and fifty officers, ten thousand 
;men, and four hundred and fifty transport waggons were 


tuken at that point. The Austrians had removed loot from 


‘the richer honses in Belgrade, and took women and ebildren 


away with them as captives. This last is an astounding state- 
ment. When Austria acts like Babylon and carries people 
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bodily into captivity, it is surely time for some neutral 
country which is a co-signatory with Austria of the Hague 
Conventions to ask whetber Austria and Germany mean or 
do not mean in future to ubide by their pledges. The corre- 
spondent adds that the Serbians have won another crushing 
victory since the re-entry into Belgrade, and that the Austrian 
army which invaded Serbia is now utterly broken. The 
change in the situation is one of the most startling things in 
the history of war. Four weeks ago every one supposed that 
Serbia, in the German Emperor’s elegant phrase, was 
“finished with.” . 

The State entry of the new Sultan of Egypt, Hussein L, 
into the Abdin Palace last Sunday was remarkable for its 
accidental setting. Tbe war had brought together men from 
many parts of the British Ewpire, and the spectacle must 
have been one of the most instructive ever seen in Egypt. 
Napoleon bade his soldiers remember that all the centuries of 
the Pyramids looked down upon them. One wonders what 
the Pyramids made of the newest thing in the land of new 
things—and of old things. “Virtue alone outbuilds the 
Pyramids”; and perbaps it is the virtue of the British 
Empire, which has bound to her the curiously mingled troops 
who saluted the new Sultan, that will outbuild the Pyramids 
and maintain an Empire in existence far longer than any the 
world has known. Lancashire Territorials, New Zealanders, 
Australians, and Ceylon Planters formed the line of troops in 
the streets. The new Egyptian flag was the Khedive’s 
personal flag, and consists of three white crescents, each with 
a five-pointed white star between its horns, on a red field. 

One of the leaders of the South African rebellion, Captain 
Fourie, was shot at dawn last Sunday. At his trial he bitterly 
reprozched the British for their conduct in South Africa, and, 
while courageously disdaining to ask for mercy for himself, 
pleaded for his younger brother, who had been under his 
influence. Lieutenant Fourie’s sentence of death was com- 
muted to five years’ imprisonment. One admires the courage 
of Captain Fourie at his trial, just as one admires the bravery 
and eloquence of Robert Emmet, without, however, thinking 
that the rebellion of either was anything but an ill-planned, 
futile, and murderous adventure. The answer to the small 
amount of discontent in South Africa is the entire satisfaction 
and loyalty of the vast majority of the Dutch, who believe, 
with General Botha, that British rule means liberty, and that 
German rule would mean tyranny. 








We notice in criticisms of Sir James Barrie’s new play 
Der Tag, that the author represents the German Emperor as 
hesitating till the last moment about consenting to the viola- 
tion of Belgian territory. The assumption that the German 
Emperor wanted peace up to the end is not perhaps capable 
of disproof by written evidence (though there is a great 
weight of other evidence that he had long been with the war 
party), but the assumption that he did not approve of the 
invasion of Belgium as a military measure can be definitely 
disproved by written evidence. One of the German strategic 
railways was built for the purpose of using Belgian territory ; 
and the plans of the German General Staff on the subject 
were adopted and approved of by the German Emperor in 
1908. So far as we remember, his memorandum was published 
at the time in the National Review. We do not pretend that 
historical accuracy is a necessary part of a dramatist’s art. 
But as far more people are likely to see Sir James Barrie's 
play than have ever heard of the Emperor's memorandum, the 
historical fact that the Emperor consented years in advance 
to the violation of Belgium is worth recording. 








The Morning Post published from its Rome correspondent 
on Tuesday a sketch of the career and character of the Italian 
Prime Minister, Signor Salandra, who took office in March of 
this year. He had previously been a lieutenant of the leader 
of the Constitutional Opposition, and was expected to be only 
a stop-gap. He has, however, managed to satisfy the 
majority which was not of his own making, and has, in fact, won 
general approval. A moderate Conservative before, he has dis- 
played in office a more Liberal spirit than that of some of his 
professed Liberal predecessors. He has a fund of common- 
sense and a quiet dignity. He has relaxed the Censorship. At 
the same time he bas provided amply for the Army. His 
policy of “armed and vigilant neutrality ” conditional upon the 





“affirmation of Italy's just aspirations” has been excellently 
received. No doubt Prince Biilow, in his new office at Rome, 
will try to make Italian neutrality as little vigilant and as 
little well-armed as possible. It will be very interesting to 
see what will come of a Biilow campaign if the ex-Chancellor 
has such an undertaking in prospect. 


The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post sent to 
Tuesday’s paper some hints about conduct under shell fire 
which are worth bearing in mind now that we know that the 
Germans will not scruple to bombard open and undefended 
seaside towns. The safest places, as he truly says, are open 
spaces. After all, the gunner aims at something, and he does 
not aim at open spaces. Buildings should be avoided, not 
only because they are a natural target, but because the 
explosive force of a shell is greater inside a house. A shell 
which explodes in the lower part of a house acts upwards as 
well, The damage done by a shell coming through the roof 
is generally less. Cellars are useful provided that there is a 
certain means of egress. In the open it is possible to see one 
of the larger shells coming, and its whistling announces its 
approach. The best thing is to fall flat upon the ground, and 
the chance of being hit is then slight. We doubt whether the 
eyes of many people are equal to picking up a shell in the air 
as itcomes. On the other hand, it is quite possible to see 
even small shells in the air when one stands behind a gun 
and follows the line of flight. The training of the eye means 
much, as is evident in the case of the instructors at “ shooting 
schools,” who can see the pellets from a shot-gun in the air. 


Mr. G. H. Putnam sent to the Times of Tuesday a letter in 
answer to the criticisms of German-Americans on a previous 
letter of his. One of his critics had contended that the 
throwing of bombs on fortified enemy towns—Paris, Antwerp, 
and so forth—was a legitimate act of war, despite the fact that 
women and children were killed. But, as Mr. Putnam firmly 
maintains—a point which is of course unanswerable—* unless 
or until a city is under siege (and the notice of siege is, of 
course, a caution to citizens to withdraw), the throwing of 
bombs into groups of unarmed people is not warfare in any 
present use of the term. . . . Such killing is properly to be 
characterized as murder.” It seems that one of Mr. Putnam's 
German-American critics had actually refused to see any dis- 
tinction between such murderous bomb-dropping and the 
British feats in dropping bombs on Zeppelin sheds. As for 
alleged acts of violence against Germans by Belgians, Mr, 
Putnam shows that the punishment of communities for the 
acts of individuals is illegal. Germany pledged herself at 
the Hague not to be guilty of this criminal practice. Mr. 
Putnam was a soldier in the American Civil War, and was 
also a student in Germany. He is thus well equipped with 
both impartiality of judgment and experience of the conduct 
of war. 





We have received a further letter from Lord Selborne on 
behalf of the Patriotic League of Britons Overseas with regard 
to the proposed gift of a warship to the Mother Country. 
After careful inquiries had been made as to the best form of 
gift, the Admiralty were approached, and a letter was received 
by Lord Aldenham, the Hon. Treasurer of the League, from 
the First Lord entirely approving of the choice, and mention- 
ing that a light cruiser would cost upwards of £300,000 and 
a destroyer about £150,000. On receipt of this letter a 
Central Committee was formed with a view to establishing 
branches of the League in every city and town outside the 
British Empire where there are British subjects. There are, 
as Lord Selborne points out, about three million British sub- 
jects who still retain their British nationality, mostly scattered 
in small communities in the United States, Central and South 
America, on the Continent of Europe, or in the Far East. He 
accordingly appeals to al] readers who have relatives or friends 
abroad likely to be interested in the work of the League to 
cut out his letter and post it to them by the next mail. 
Diplomatic or Consular representatives will put them in touch 
with local organizers of the League. Lord Selborne finally 
appeals to all banks and firms with branches or British 
representatives abroad to co-operate by forwarding them pro- 
spectuses of the League, which can be obtained from the 
Hon. Secretaries at 50 Bishopsgate, E.C, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
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THE VANTAGE POINT OF PEACE. 


E are not going to write a Christmas article on palm 
boughs and olive branches and the Angel of Peace. 
Not only is there no peace in sight for the world at the 
moment, but any talk of peace before our enemies are 
beaten, or even half beaten, and while their ambition, 
their hatred, and, if you will, their folly are at full blaze, 
could only tend to prolong the war. What we and our 
allies have got to let the world know just now is that, in 
General Grant’s words, altered to suit the season, we pro- 
pose to “ fight it out on these line all winter ”—yes, and 
all spring and all summer and all autumn, too, if necessary. 
For abstract talk about the joys of perpetual peace, about 
men growing saner and wiser and nobler, and about our ban- 
ning the horrors and wickedness of war in the age to come, 
an epoch when the Powers will go to some Peace Tribunal 
as the good citizen to the County Court, we are even less 
inclined. Perpetual peace is no doubt obtainable at a 
price, but, to speak quite plainly, that price as set forth in 
any of the schemes we have ever seen is too high to 
pay even for that blessing, great as we willingly admit it 
is. The price is the abandonment of true liberty by the 
nations and the establishment of a vast tyranny, even 
if it be a beneficent tyranny, controlled conceivably by a 
Committee instead of a despot. And even that price, heavy 
as it must be, might not suffice. We might pay the purchase 
money and then find that ‘some insignificant or semi-bar- 
barous Power, that had stood out and kept its powder dry 
and its steel sharp, was able to keep the whole civilized world 
onthe run. While we were beating our swords and rifles into 
protocols and conventions, some fanatical adventurer in the 
Arabian desert or some prophet like the Chief of the 
Senussi in the centre of Africa’s wilderness, would be pre- 
— to play the part of a new Attila ora fiercer Tamerlane. 
ut though we have little hope, and, indeed, little wish, for 
a peace which would enthrone the tyrant, and leave him free 
to threaten: ‘How dare you grumble! How dare you 
interfere with the sacred status quo of Europe!” there 
are one or two practical things which we should like 
to say about peace, even though they are somewhat grim 
and terrible things to utter at such a season as this. And 
yet we venture to say in all humility that they are not con- 
trary to, but conceived in, the essential spirit of Him who 
said that it is the Truth that makes men free. He who 
speaks sincerely that which he believes is never far from 
the spirit of Christ, for did not the Saviour of mankind 
proclaim at the very beginning of His mission: “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God”? The man 
who is pure in heart is the man who makes no compromises 
with the truth, allows no admixtures, no impurities to 
reach the fountain of the heart. That is why the simple 
soldier whose one idea is duty and self-sacrifice, and whose 
creed is to risk his life, not to save it, is often, though 
his bands are red with blood, a far better Christian than 
the preacher and the moralist. Though we can make no 
claim to that purity and simplicity of thought and of 
action which we have described, we can at any rate clear 
our minds of some of the current cant about peace. 

The first thing which we wish to note is how very 
poignantly the present war confirms the oid maxim that 
the only way to preserve peace is to prepare for war. 
If we and the French had prepared for war in the 
way the Germans prepared for it, there would have 
been no war. The war came in the last resort because, 
as we have said perhaps a hundred times in these pages, 
the Germans heard the maddening call of “Now or 
never! Weare ready; they are not. Therefore the hour 
has struck for us and we must attack them. Servia— 
anything—will give us the excuse we need for the 
preventive war. Only strike, strike, strike while the hour 
is fortunate.” If, however, we had been able last August 
to put into the field the three million men whom 
we shall be able to put under arms by the middle 
or end of March, the military calculators of Berlin 
would have told the Kaiser that it was not worth 
his while to run the risk of attacking Britain or any 
Power with which Britain was allied—in a word, that the 
hour was not fortunate. In the present case, however, we 
Were worse than merely unprepared in the material sense. 





BP 
We were unprepared on the spiritual side. In the opinion 
of the Germans we not only had not enough men or muni 
tions of war, but we were unwilling to fight at all, They 
verily believed that the dreamy talk of the pacifist had 
hypnotized a sufficient number of Englishmen to make jt 
impossible for Britain to go to war, no matter how Vital 
the interests and how imminent the duties involved 
In fact, the spread of pacifist feeling here, and the way 
in which many well-meaning and moderate-minded ben 
talked about the blessings of peace and the horrors of 
war, of no Englishman being willing to engage in such 
barbarities, and of the cowardice of the bellicose, made 
the ruling Germans really think that they could count 
upon these men holding down the nation while Germany 
worked her will on France, Russia, and Belgium. Thus the 
pacifists, by doing their best to make us unprepared from the 
spiritualas well as fromthe material side,directly contributed 
to the outbreak of war. The well-meaning people who went 
to Berlinon peace missions and so forth told the Germans 
with every sort of emphasis that England would never, ag 
they put it, make waron Germany. These assurances werg 
repeated in the public Press and on public platforms 
here, and were sent back by the German Ambassador in hig 
despatches. Therefore, as we have said, the Germans felt 
perfectly certain that we should let them first cut the 
throats of the French and the Russians, and then allow them 
to put to us the question: “ Will you have your throats 
cut next, or will you come quietly to heel and be the rich, 
comfortable vassal State of Germany ?” 

We shall be charged, however, if we write any more like 
this, with crying over spilt milk and nof letting bygones 
be bygones while the guns are firing. It is more profitable 
to turn to the question: “ What are we to do in the 
future? Is the matter hopeless? Is there nothing that 
we can do to prevent war and to maintain pesce?” We 
believe there is, though, as we have said, the remedy 
is a very grim one. If we and the nations who 
really desire peace, for so unquestionably we do, will only 
make due preparation—and by that we mean the most 
complete preparation that is in their power—war, if not 
banished altogether, will become much more distant and 
much less frequent. Though we acquiesce in the decision 
that anything in the way of compulsory service must if 
possible be postponed till the war is over, or only 
resorted to after all voluntary efforts to raise men have 
failed, we hold it essential that after the war we should at 
once establish a system of universal military training. 
Every youth who is not physically unfit must receive 
a military education just as he receives a literary educa- 
tion, and, further, must be under an obligation to put his 
military knowledge at the service of the State for four 
years with the colours, and in a First and then a Second 
Reserve till he has reached the age of fifty. Such training 
and such service, though only compulsory for home defence, 
would make us infinitely more capable of keeping the peace, 
and infinitely less likely to tempt other Powers to attack 
us, than if we muddled on after the manner of the last 
twenty or thirty years. 

But hand in hand with this preparation for national 
defence will, we most sincerely trust, go the abandonment 
of their foolish and sophistical talk by those who, uncon- 
sciously of course and contrary to their own truest wishes, 
have helped to plunge the world into war. If we can only 
persuade them to have a change of words—we do not want 
a change of heart, for their hearts were sound enough, as 
they have shown us since the war began—we shall, indeed, 
have done a real service to peace. If, however, as soon as 
the war is over they begin to preach again that we are 
wedded to peace and will never fight, Britain will once 
more play the game of blind man’s buff with the world 
and bring about in her neighbours a natural and perfectly 
sincere misunderstanding. One of the reasons why the 
Germans hate us so bitterly just now, and, therefore, why 
the war bas assumed sc horrible a complexion, is that our 
opponents were fully persuaded that the pacifists would pre- 
vent England fighting. They now see these pacifists among 
the sternest of their foes. Is it to be wondered at that 
they are savagely angry and regard us as a nation of 
fiendish hypocrites—men who cant about peace, but who, 
when they are asked to put their theories into operation, 
reply by flying to arms? Peace must be girt with the 
sword, and must know how to be stern as well as gentle, if 
she is to bring a blessing and not a curse upon mankind, 
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EGYPT AND HER FUTURE. 


N their recent dealings with Egypt the Government 
I have not only done the right thing, but done it in 
the right way. The fuct that we are at war with the 
nominal suzerain of Egypt, the Sultan of Turkey, and 
at the same time are in military occupation of Egypt, as 
we have been for the last quarter of a century, has 
automatically put an end to the technical sovereignty of 
Turkey. Egypt, as the Royal Proclamation in effect, if 
pot in word, shows, has passed into the British Empire. 
She is as much a part of it as any of the Feudatory States 
of India. Technically we have not annexed Egypt, nor do 
we desire to do so, since we are able to show a consideration 
for Mohammedan feeling which we are very glad to show, 
and for which Mohammedans will be grateful. In the case 
of acountry like India, where things are ona gigantic scale 
and where there is a great mixture of creeds and races, 
direct British rule may very often be essential to efficient 
government. In the case of Egypt, however, where the 
native pupulation—we are not speaking, of course, of the 
imported European population in coast towns such as 
Alexandria or Port Said—is fairly homogeneous in race, and 
wholly homogeneous in creed, there is a great deal to be 
said for government by a controlled, advised, and defended 
Mohammedan Sovereign. Though we can be just as 
considerate to Mohammedan feeling and just as careful 
protectors of the rights of Islam when we rule directly, 
there is no doubt that many of the less educated 
Mohammedans feel a greater sense of security in 
having a Mohammedan on the throne, while the amour 
propre of the educated is consulted by the fact that one of 
their own faith reigns. We cannot say “one of their own 
race,” for the family of Mehemet Ali is, of course, of purely 
European origin. Blood, however, matters comparatively 
little to the Mobammedan, and he would as soon have an 
Albanian as an African Sultan. 

As proof of our assertion that the Government have 
not only done the right thing, but have done it in the right 
way, we desire to draw special attention to the raising of 
the rank of the ruler of Egypt from that of Khedive to that 
of Sultan. Though Egypt is now formally included in the 
British Empire, and our position advanced from that of 
military occupiers to that of supreme sovereignty, we have 
not depressed the native ruler, but have raised his status,and 
as it were shared what the fortune of war has taken from 
the Turks. The act, if we may praise ourselves, is charac- 
teristic of British rule. We did not want to grab every 
shred of power and prestige for ourselves, but were perfectly 
willing, as long as there was no injury to the Egyptian 
people, to share the inheritance with the Khedivial family. 
instead of being a province of a decadent Empire, occupied 
and controlled by European troops, Egypt now becomes a 
nation anda kingdom withinthe British Empire. But though 
we have made it our care that Egypt and the Egyptians, 
and even the Khedivial family, should not suffer from the 
misdeeds of the Turks, we have at the same time seen to it 
that our generosity and chivalry of conduct—for such we 
have a right to call it—shall not have in it any seeds of 
future trouble, or hamper us in our main, cur essential 
object—the good government of Egypt and the welfare of 
her people. We are trustees for the Egyptian peuple, and, 
in order to be efficient, our hands as long as our trust lasts 
must be free and not tied. Sultan Hussein, who now sits 
on the Egyptian throne, is an enlightened Prince in 
whom we feel every confidence, and whose record 
makes it certain that that confidence will not be mis- 
placed. He is, however, a man past middle life, and in 
any case we have to think of a future far longer than the 
life of any man, whether young or old. We have got to 
make provision for the time to come. 

Fortunately the terms of the Proclamation show that, as 
in the case of the late Khedive, we are free to select 
from the House of Mehemet Ali the ruler in whom 
we have confidence, and whose influence we believe 
will be good for Egypt as a whole. The Sultans of 
Egypt will hold sway (like our Judges) guamdiu se 
bene gesserint—as long as they behave themselves well. 
No doubt, as with our Judges and the Indian native 
Sovereigns and Princes, this tenure may prove to be one 
of the most secure in the world. At the same time, it 
leaves the trustees’ hands free. We are not in the least 
pledged to maintain on the throne any member of the 








House of Mehemet Ali simply because he is in the succession. 
If he does not prove himself worthy of the position, we shall 
have the right to place a better man upon the throne. More 
than that, though we should naturally desire to maintain the 
succession, we are not even tied to the House of Mehemet 
Ali should that House be found wanting. At first sight 
it might seem as though this might not give enough 
security to the present reigning family. Asa matter of 
fact, however, they have nothing to fear as long as they 
are loyal—we will not say to us, but to the true and 
best interests of Egypt. As our whole history shows, 
we are the most conservative people in the matter 
of Constitutional dealings, and especially in the case 
of Eastern peoples. As long as the descendants of 
Prince Hussein help us to govern the country in 
the interests of the Egyptians, they will sit as firmly 
on the throne of Egypt as the King of Britain does 
on his. But this they know already. They know that 
the ex-Khedive Abbas was given chance after chance 
of ranging himself on the side of good government, 
and was forgiven until seventy times seven for his 
intrigues, petty and great, against the British Govern- 
ment. 

It was only when Abbas deliberately ranged himself on 
the side of our enemies in the great European war, and 
did his best to help and succour them, that we deprived 
him of his power to injure us. We did our best to restrain 
him from his act of political suicide, but we failed, and he 
has to take the consequences. Fortunately he leaves none 
except a few sycophants to deplore his self-made deposition. 
The mass of the Egyptian population will shed no tears over 
his departure, and we need not be afraid of an Abbasid 
Pretender. As long as they are protected from rapine and 
outrage and can till their fields in peace, the Egyptian 
peasantry are content. They are not politically minded 
men. Such political sentiment as they have will, how- 
ever, draw them towards Sultan Hussein, who knows 
them and sympathizes with them, and who, not without 
good cause, has received the title of “the Father of 
the Fellah.” A great and far-seeing agriculturist 
and a lover of education, he will, we are sure, always 
cast his influence on the right side, and cast it with 
knowledge. 

Here we should like to say that, while we thoroughly 
sympathize with the Sultan of Egypt’s desire for im- 
proved education, we sincerely trust that His Highness 
will help to see to it that education in Egypt shall not come 
to mean, as it has too often done in India, a literary educa- 
tion of an exotic,and therefore useless, type. Though we have 
no desire to depreciate higher education, we greatly hope 
that there will be no neglect, in the case of the vast portion 
of the population, of that technical training of which all 
Eastern countries, and Egypt, perhaps chief of all, stand 
in need. The Egypuans are skilled cultivators of the 
land, but it is surprising how little they know of the 
ordinary technical arts. Strange as it may seem, things 
are quite hidden from them which five thousand years ago 
must have been known to half the population. Though Egypt 
is a land of great buildings, there is only a very smail 
portion of the population that can make bricks or lay 
them, that can cut and work hard stone, like the rose 
granite of Syene, or can even deal with wood like those first 
and greatest of cabinetmakers, the constructors of the 
mummy-cases of the best period. If one of the early 
Pharaohs whose bodies still lie in the museum at Cairo 
could be called back to life, and asked to re-establish the 
old civilization, he would, we fear, be driven to despair by 
the dearth of native labour skilled in the arts of civilization. 
As a patriot, he would not want to employ Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Italians, or Greeks, and yet he would be forced 
to do so or leave his palaces and his tombs unbuilt. As 
an example of what we mean we may recall the fact 
that when, during Lord Cromer’s tenure of office, the great 
Barrage was built at Assuan, he found it impossible to 
obtain Egyptians skilled enough to quarry the granite, 
to work it or to lay it. All these functions had 
to be performed by Italians, who are still the greatest 
builders and stone-workers in the world. Lord Cromer 
no doubt did something to lay the foundation of 
technical education, but, as his writings show, he always 
regretted that he could not do more in this direction. We 
feel certain that we shall have his sympathy in tendering 
our respectful advice to the Sultan to make elementary 
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technical education, especially in the simpler arts, his 
special gift to the Egyptian people. The higher European 
culture will be obtained by the upper classes comparatively 
easily when they desire it. Let us, however, not place 
the top story on the building before we have put in a 
solid foundation. 

There are many political problems of supreme import- 
ance awaiting solution in Egypt. Before, however, her 
rulers can tackle these the menace of foreign invasion 
must be dealt with. No doubt the deserts that sur- 
round ber leave her to a great extent in the position 
of an island. Still, those deserts may be crossed, 
and till the Turks have been beaten in the field 
the garrison of Egypt, perhaps the most marvellous 
collection of men ever gathered together—Lancashire 
Territorials fresh from the loom and the weaving-shed, 
hardy toilers on land and sea from New Zealand, cavalry- 
men from the backblocks of Australia, British professional 
soldiers and sailors, and for all we know Sikhs and 
Pathans—must stand to arms. Till peace returns Egypt, 
then, can only mark time. When peace does return we and 
the people of Egypt must jointly take up that part of the 
burden of Empire which is Egypt’s. And here we desire 
to offer one more word of advice. With international 
financial control completely got rid of, as it will be, and 
with the interference of the Powers under the Capitula- 
tions put an end to, there will be a great temptation 
in Egypt to create a boom—to get, as our American 
friends would say, “a hustle on.” It is a temptation 
which must be sternly resisted. Improvement, and im- 
provement through Government, there must be, but the 
greatest care must be taken in our zeal for improvement 
not to lay upon the people of Egypt burdens too heavy to 
be borne, or, what is as bad, which will be thought by 
them too heavy to be borne. 

Lord Cromer was very wise when he told us that 
the thing for which Oriental peoples are most grateful 
is low taxation. They can and will appreciate that when 
they appreciate nothing else. That we shall keep our 
hands out of their pockets as far as British interests are 
concerned is obvious; but we must go further, and keep 
our hands out of their pockets as far as possible even 
when our intentions are of the very best, and when it may 
be mathematically provable that the taxed man will gain 
double ortreble for all the taxes be pays. Wemustremember 
that the Oriental peasant is very hard to convince in 
matters of this kind. He thinks much more about the 
sums he is forced to pay out toa Government than of what 
he gets back from it. That which he gets he regards as 
@ piece of good fortune which has nothing to do with the 
odious tax-collector. Providence may have given him 
better irrigation, better roads, and a convenient railway, 
but he will stare in your face and disbelieve you if you tell 
him that all these benefits come from the great demands 
which the tax-collectors are making on him. We must 
keep down taxation in Egypt, even if by doing so we have 
to deprive the Egyptian population of many benefits that 
they could otherwise receive with great rapidity. Let us 
do what we can out of the surplus of existing taxes, but 
let the essential rule be—No fresh taxation. If that is our 
guiding principle we shall get, we will not say blessings, 
but at any rate much fewer curses. 

That Sir Henry M‘Mahon, the new High Commissioner 
—an office, remember, which for the future will have 
nothing diplomatic about it—will prove the right man in 
the right place we do not doubt. His firm yet con- 
ciliatory habit of mind, his great experience, and his 
high character should make him a sure guide for the 


Egyptiin State. 





AN INQUEST UPON GERMAN OUTRAGES. 


_— Government have dono very wisely in appointing 
jf —though after what appears to be undue delay— 
a Committee to inquire into the outrages and breaches of 
international law and of the customs and usages of war as 
practised by civilized nations alleged to have been perpe- 
trated by German troops. Specially wise is their choice 
of the President of the Committee. Lord Bryce has a 
reputation which covers two hemispheres. He is perhaps 
best known to the world to-day as a student of history and 
constitutional law, and especially of the American Consti- 
tution. But he has also had the advantage of the lawyer’s 








professional training, and is eminently able to trot 
subject which he handles in a judicial spirit. Nor oan Pr 
Germans complain of any risk of intellectual bias againes 
them, for it is more or less notorious that Lord Bryce is . 
great admirer of the German people, and if he leant at all 
from the line of strict impartiality, his leaning would be 
more ‘ikely to be in favour of the Germans than against 
them. Three of the other members of the Committee—gi, 
Edward Clarke, Sir Alfred Hopkinson, and Sir Frederiek 
Pollock—are also lawyers of experience and authorit 
Professor Fisher and Mr. Harold Cox are not lawyers, = 
no one is likely to suspect them of giving a biasseg 
judgment. 

The work which the Committee will have to do, as wo 
understand it, is more or less analogous to that of a 
British Grand Jury, which has to decide whether there jg 
sufficient evidence against a prisoner to justify a trial, 
This Committee cannot try the German Government or 
people in the sense in which Englishmen understand a trig} 
nor can it finally try the German officers or German 
soldiers who are accused of having ordered or committed 
atrocities which have shocked the civilized world, 
All it can do is to ascertain whether there is sf. 
cient reputable evidence to support the charges which 
have been made against the German Army. It hag 
already been announced in the Press that English 
barristers have for some time past, under instructions 
from the Home Office, been investigating specific state- 
ments with regard to alleged atrocities. The witnesses 
have been subjected to a careful examination, and their 
evidence has been taken down and recorded. There is 
thus already available a large mass of material which 
requires to be sifted and weighed. But the issues involved 
do not turn merely on specific proof of particular atrocities 
committed, for, even if it were proved that twenty or two 
hundred barbarous acts had been committed by German 
soldiers, that would not be sufficiext justification for a 
general censure of the German Army or of the German 
people. Everybody knows that in war it is almost 
impossible to avoid some horrible acts when soldiers are 
drunk or otherwise out of hand. The real point to be 
investigated is whether the sufferings which Belgium has 
undoubtedly endured were the necessary results of war, 
or whether they were due to a deliberate violation 
of the laws of war by the German Army acting under 
authority. 

With some of the main facts, or let us say allegations, 
the public is already familiar. All the world has heard of 
the destruction of Louvain and Aerschot, and many other 
Belgian towns and villages. It is also pretty generally 
known that the Germans have wrought havoc in several 
French towns, notably at Senlis, and it is suspected that 
their bombardment of Reims Cathedral was not warranteé 
by any military use to which the Cathedral was being put. 
More recently, definite statements have appeared in the 
English Press of the atrocious way in which the Germans 
are behaving in Lille. In this case there is no suggestion 
that the civil population have provoked ill-treatment by 
themselves taking up arms against their conquerors. 
Indeed, when the Germans trouble to defend their actions 
in Belgium, they make a point of saying that in France 
they have behaved well because the civil population 
of the French towns have not imitated the barbarities which 
they allege to have been committed by civilians im 
Belgium. Yet in the case of Lille the Germans are said 
to be extorting enormous levies from a population which 
has been reduced almost to starvation point. Analogous 
to the case of Lille is that of many French villages which 
have undoubtedly been destroyed by German troops. In 
some cases an impartial inquiry would doubtless result in 
a verdict that this destruction was due to military con- 
siderations, but newspaper correspondents who have been 
allowed to explore the country in the rear of the French 
advance report that in many cases it is impossible to 
discover any military reason for the destruction wrought. 
The view constantly expressed is that the question of the 
preservation or the destruction of a French village has 
turned not so much upon military considerations as upon 
the personality of the German commander. 

As regards Belgium, the world already has the extra- 
ordinarily valuable evidence collected by Mr. Powell, whose 
book, Fighting in Flanders, we reviewed a fortnight ago. 
Mr. Powell brings forward numbers of cases of atrocities 
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hic have had no military justification—for example, 
ean lee and leaving upon his — — 
bayonet wounds. This, of course, may have been —— - 
of mere individual brutality, and we come bac ¢ to the 
uestion of definite military actions, taken by authority, such 
as the destruction of Louvain and Aerschot. The German 
case is that these towns were given over to fire and 
massacre as @ punishment to the inhabitants for firing on 
German troops. The Belgians, of course, deny that the 
firing took place, or allege—as in the case of the shoot- 
ing of a German officer at Aerschot—that there was 
a specific justification. But even if we accept the German 
explanation that Belgian civilians wantonly shot at German 
soldiers or officers after the occupation of the town, there 
still remains the important question whether such an act 
can be held to justify the destrvction of the whole town 
and the deliberate shooting of a large number of civilians. 
That this deliberate shooting has taken place is not denied 
by the Germans. We have, indeed, positive evidence that 
it is a part of their policy. The Belgian Committee of 
Inquiry has very properly published a number of Pro- 
clamations, quoted by us in our issue of December 12th, 
which the German troops posted up in various places, 
threatening to burn towns and shoot civilians if their troops 
were attacked. 

Therefore, if the subject referred to Lord Bryce and 
his colleagues is to be fully elucidated, the Committee 
will have to examine the proposition advanced by the 
German Army that wholesale retaliation is justifiable as 
punishment for an individual act of warfare, or treachery, 
against the German Army. The German theory avowedly 
is that the only way to deter civilians from firing upon 
German troops is ruthlessly to punish the whole town or 
district in which such firing takes place, quite regardless of 
individual guilt or innocence. This theory has its culmina- 
tion in the admitted German practice of taking hostages 
and shooting them if an act of hostility against the 
Germans subsequently occurs, although the fact that the 
hostages are in German hands precludes the possibility of 
their veing able to prevent any act of hostility. If this 
German theory can be upheld, then war takes on even 
worse terrors than the world has for a long time krown, for 
it is quite certain that multitudes of previous wars have 
been waged without anything like the systematic and cold- 
blooded methods of punishment that the Germans have 
practised. 

Closely connected with this point is the question of the 
breaches of the laws of war committed by the Germans in 
dropping bombs over the non-military portions of Antwerp 
and other cities, and in bombarding open sea-coast towns 
like Scarborough without first giving notice to the civil 
population of their intended action. These acts seem to 
have impressed American public opinion perhaps even 
more than the burning of Louvain. Here again there 
is a distinct conflict between the modern German theory of 
war and the theory which was supposed to have been 
accepted by all civilized nations, and which Germany her- 
self apparently accepted when she signed the numerous 
Conventions drawn up at the Hague Conference in 1907. 
The whole theory of war used to be that military opera- 
tions must be limited to destroying the military power of 
the enemy. The modern German theory is that military 
operations may also be directed towards terrorizing and 
breaking down the moral of the civilian population. 
On the latter theory, a plausible defence can be made 
for dropping bombs from aircraft on Antwerp, and 
even on Paris, although at the time these bombs were 
dropped both Paris and Antwerp were outside the 
immediate range of military operations. The same 
German defence can be put forward in the case of Scar- 
borough. Though the German Press pretends that 
Scarborough was bombarded because it was a fortified 
town, the probability is that the Germans know perfectly 
well that this pretence is unfounded, and their real argu- 
ment is that they are justified in doing anything which 
might strike terror into the hearts of their enemies. Here 
again the answer is that on this theory the horrors of war 
in the future will exceed anything dreamt of, at any rate 
for the last few centuries; for if it is justifiable to throw 
shells without notice into an inhabited and practically 
undefended town with the almost inevitable consequence 
of killing women and little children as well as men, there 
is absolutely no reason why the Germans should not go 








further and declare that in every town they take they will 
put the whole of the inhabitants to the sword. 

The final answer to such a theory of war is that it recoils 
upon the nation that puts it into practice. The game 
of terrorism can be played by more than one side, and it 
is just because the nutions of the world have learnt in 
the actual operations of war that it is unprofitable to be 
brutal beyond a certain point that the worst brutalities of 
war have been slightly mitigated. For reasons which it 
is not even yet possible to fathom, the Germans seem to 
have decided on reverting to a more barbarous type of 
warfare. It is one of the many miscalculations which 
their diplomacy has made. Since 1871 they have been so 
accustomed to obtaining their ends by threatening the 
world that they imagine that it is only necessary to make 
more terrible threats in order to have their enemies 
grovelling at their feet. The final work which the Allied 
Powers have to perform is to convince the German nation, 
and through them the whole world, that such methods of 
conduct are more injurious to the people who practise them 
than to the people who immediately suffer. 

The most interesting and most valuable part of the work 
of the Committee that has now been appointed will be to 
examine judicially, and as far as possible to elucidate, these 
broader issues, to show how far the authorized conduct of 
the German armies has departed from the hitherto 
generally accepted principles of civilized warfare, and how 
far it has departed from the rules actually accepted by the 
German Government at the last Hague Conference. The 
Committee cannot, of course, give a judgment in the sense 
that a Court of Law gives a judgment, because it will have 
no means of hearing the case for the defence put forward 
by the defendants themselves; but the character of the 
Committee justifies us in assuming that every attempt will 
be made to take full account of what the Germans would 
say if they could speak in their own defence. Having 
done this, it is the business of the Committee to state in 
plain language for the whole world to read what it is that 
the Germans have done, and how far their acts depart 
from the code of warfare recognized by civilized nations. 





THE SITUATION IN HUNGARY. 


YHE most remarkable and important of the series of 
letters which the Morning Post has been publishing 
from an Hungarian correspondent appeared last Saturday. 
In a note last week we summarized the situation as 
described by this correspondent when the bad news from 
Serbia was only being whispered. The Viennese, quiet 
and sorrowful, looked to the skies for consolation, while 
the more fiery population of Budapest held riotous 
demonstrations and shouted for vengeance on the defeated 
Austrian General Potiorek. That was as the calm before 
the storm compared with what has happened since. 
Hungary is shaken to her depths now that the truth of 
the great Austro-Hungarian downfall in Serbia is known 
for a fact, and a movement towards Hungarian independence 
will follow further defeats or blunderings by the Austrians. 
Already, indeed, the movement is on foot, and is led appar- 
ently by—of all people—Count Tisza, the Premier, who has 
always been regarded as the strongest of Dualists, and who, 
in the name of the Emperor Francis Joseph, defied the Hun- 
garian Chamber and daringly risked the pistol shots of his 
opponents. If all that the correspondent says be true, it 
is evident that it will be worth while to watch events in 
Hungary very carefully. They may have a very important 
influence on the course of the war. If Hungary broke 
away from Austria, it would follow that she would choose 
her own moment for making peace. Probably it would not 
be Austria’s moment. It may be, of course, that the corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post has misjudged or exaggerated 
what has been happening. We are bound, for example, to 
note a denial by Count ‘Tisza that riots have occurred, and 
a declaration that the Morning Post correspondent has 
invented his facts. All we can say is that the corre- 
spondent’s narrative is extremely circumstantial, and that 
we are sure the Morning Post would not have given a 
wide publicity to such startling news unless it believed 
the word of its correspondent to be highly credible. 

“ As we see things now,” says the correspondent, “ they 
far surpass any of our forebodings.” He has learned that 
the Austro-Hungarian Army has lost about sixty thousand 
men dead and wounded during the defeats in Serbia and 
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the subsequent flight, as well as about thirty-five thousand 
prisoners. The guns, provisions, and ammunition lost are 
said to be more than Serbia bad when the war began. 
The remnant of General Potiorek’s army, not more than 
one hundred thousand strong, is in Bosnia trying to 
reform within a few miles of the Serbian and Monte- 
negrin frontiers. The frontier towns of Hungary are 
being put into a state of defence against a Serbian 
invasion, which the Hungarian people had been taught to 
think of as an unimaginable thing. An account of the 
Austro-Hungarian rout given to the correspondent by an 
officer reads like one of the worst collapses in the history 
of war. The men simply dropped from exhaustion and 
refused to go further. The officers did not threaten them, 
and some of the officers even followed the example of the 
men and lay down to await the pursuing Serbians. There 
was no artillery to cover the retreat, as the horses had 
fallen exhausted. The regiments which reached the 
Bosnian frontier were those which had their supply 
waggons with them, and could feed their men and animals 
at least once a day. Another eyewitness told the corre- 
spondent that the officers did not dare to halt the men, as 
they knew that those who lay down would never be able 
to get up again. Therefore the troops marched almost 
automatically till they fell. The bursting shrapnel which 
continually followed them did not seem to trouble them 
after the first day of the retreat, as they had become 
quite apathetic. It is said that General Potiorek will be 
tried by Court-Martial at Vienna—pour encowrager les 
autres, as Voltaire said of Byng’s execution. The head and 
front of General Potiorek’s offending seems to be that he 
consented to the withdrawal of three army corps which were 
wanted in Galicia. No doubt heerred badly in saying that 
ke could do without them, but a general who undertakes to 
carry on & campaign with fewer troops than he had at 
first is, on the face of it, no shirker of risks, toil, or 
responsibility. But when the object is to “ encourage the 
others” the victim need not look for a generous judgment 
ef his misfortunes. Possibly General Putiorek would 
have been condemned just as vigorously if he had 
refused to yield his three army corps, and further Austro- 
jiungarian defeats had then followed in Galicia. His 
wishes may have been overborne. He may have 
suffered from “too much Archduke,” like Benedek at 
Konuiggriitz. 

The alleged attitude of Count Tisza is so important that 
we must quote the correspondent’s exact words. He says :— 

“On the last day of the session Count Tisza made a statement 
in Parliament, in answer to a question concerning the Russian 
invasion, a statement which had a bewildering effect in Vienna. 
lio said, in brief, that the invasion of Hungary was par excellence 
an affair concerning the peoples and armivs of both the Allies, but 
in case its importance was not realized by the combined General 
Staff, then it would be an affair for Hungary only, and independent 
Hungary would find a means to concentrate her sons who were 
fighting abroad in a defence of their own homes from hostile 
invasion. He emphasized the point that Hungary was an inde- 
pendent State (in union with Austria), and, if necessary, capable 
of independent action. I don’t believe a verbatim report of this 
statement ever got abroad, for certain very strong phrases were 
even left out of the Parliamentary diary next day. The Vienna 
journals, even the official ones, commented on it very bitterly, and 
accused Tisza of disloyalty. Viennese journalists in the House 
could scarcely believe their ears.” 


Never had applause been so loud, we are told, as when the 
Premier uttered these sentiments. The Opposition, one of 
whose members had fired at Count Tisza a year ago, 
cheered for ten minutes. The Opposition leaders after- 
wards went further than the Premier; they signed a 
manifesto calling upon the people to be ready to 
defend “the sacred frontiers of our kingdom” in the 
event of the authorities, “in whose hands we placed our 
forces,” not complying with the wishes of their supreme 
ruler—the Hungarian nation. Although Count Tisza 
refused to sign this manifesto, hé promised to help its 
distribution and to have it placarded throughout the 
country. 

Only a few words of amplification and caution are 
required by this extraordinary narrative. To begin with, 
the movement towards independence is clearly also a 
movement for better protecting the hearths and homes of 
Hungary. In other words, the first result of the new 
enthusiasm may well be a greater energy among the 
Hungarians in prosecuting the Galician campaign against 
Russia. The Hungarians feel that they have been trifled 





Ee 
with, if not betrayed—in the sense in which t 
used the word in 1870—by the Austrians ae 
Prussians. They mean to protect themselves in their 
own way, and it will only be if, or when, they ms 
convinced that they have more to lose than to gain b 
continuing the war that they may be expected to ask fop 
peace without any reference to the wishes of Austria, 
Then, as to the chances that Hungary would have of 
surviving as an independent Power, it is necessary to point 
out that the Magyars (who dominate the country, and arg 
likely to dominate it, for the independence movement jg 
a distinctly Magyar movement) would stand alone in 
very difficult struggle for existence, since they are not 
allied by sentiment or race to any of their neighbours, 4 
Mongoloid people, they are opposed to and suspicious of al} 
Slav feeling and aspiration. Having won their ow, 
freedom, they—like the typical sectary described by Crom. 
well—have not known how to let others enjoy freedom, 
Their ascendancy in Hungary has meant a base and con. 
tinuous oppression of every section of the Serbo-Croatian, 
or South Slav, races. Their future, if ever they claim and 
take their independence, will depend, not upon physical 
strength, but upon statesmanship. And will they develop 
this statesmanship of which they have shown little trace 
of recent years? We most sincerely trust that if the 
occasion arises they will, for we are anything but anti- 
Hungarian in feeling. Otherwise their end will be certain, 
They cannot hope tokeep the reins of government if the South 
Slavs of Hungary are justly disaffected. ‘Three millions of 
Roumanes in Transylvania alone longing to be joined 
to Roumania would be almost enough to burst up an 
independent Hungary. A new nation cannot be founded 
on bullying. On the other hand, it is certain that at 
the end of the war there will be great toleration for the 
idea that nations shall own the allegiance they are inclined 
to, and shall be governed in accordance with their own 
wishes, and not in accordance with the ideas of a callous 
conqueror. An independent Hungary, therefore, would be 
by no means an impossibility. If failure came, it would 
come from a bankrupt internal statesmanship in Hungary, 
and not from any original external intolerance of the wish 
of the Magyars to be wholly free. It would be within the 
capacity of the Magyars either to conciliate or to provoke 
the strong sympathy which Serbia and all the South Slavs 
outside Hungary have for their fellows inside Hungary ; 
also that the Roumanians outside Hungary feel for their 
fellows inside. 





THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 


E wish to acknowledge once more the generous 
response made by a considerable portion of our 

readers to the Home Guards Fund. In spite of our going to 
Press so early this week that we lose, as it were, the acknow- 
ledgment of nearly two days’ subscriptions, the Fund has 
increased by almost £400 since our lastissue. We sincerely 
trust that we shall receive enough by our first issue in the 
New Year to reach a total of £2,000. The first letter in our 
issue of to-day shows that already the Home Guards have 
been of use in the war. For ourselves, we desire to say that 
the closer the consideration we have been able to give the 
subject, and the more we have entered into Lhe details of 
what is being done, the more complete has become our 
assurance that the Home Guards movement is one 
well worth supporting—one which if persisted in for the 
next few months, and properly directed, organized, and con- 
trolled, will very greatly increase our military power. We 
believe that after they have had a few months’ training, and 
have learned the use of the rifle and the spade, the Home 
Guards, or at any rate a very large portion of them, will 
have a considerable military value of their own, and will 
be fully equal to a large section of the German Landsturm. 
More than that, the Home Guards will, we are sure, be 
able, in case of invasion, to free an enormous number 
of soldiers from duties which must be carried out, and which 
now abso» a very large number of active troops, if no 
second-line troops can be got to perform those duties. By 
trench-digging, by guarding bridges and railways and 
other vulnerable points, and by assisting the police in 
controlling and helping the civil population, the Home 
Guards might at this moment set free thousands of 
troops for the firing line. After they have had training 
for a dozen weeks or so they may well be capable of a 
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deal more. The essential thing is to traim them on 
good ait lines, to imbue them with the military spirit, to 
‘ye them uniforms, and ultimately, when they know how 
e use them and when the supply is adequate, to place 


arms in their hands. 

All this costs money, and very large sums of money. 
Even if most corps can by means of local funds—as, for 
instance, that section of the Home Guards or National 
Guards which is being formed in the City—provide all 
that is required for themselves in the way of uniform and 
arms, there are still a great many duties that fall on the 
central body which are bound to prove very expensive. In- 
spection by officers who know the realities of war is of the 
utmost importance, but such inspection throughout the 
length and breadth of the country cannot be carried 
out without heavy charges. The figures of the Home 
Guards are becoming literally enormous. The inspection 
expenses alone might easily absorb £2,000 to £3,000. 
The biggest item, however, will of course be the sub- 
sidies which will be very naturally asked for by the 
poorer corps. In the industrial districts you cannot 
expect men to find their own uniforms, much less their 
arms. Their drillings and marchings will entail a con- 
siderable sacrifice on the men, and in certain districts 
they cannot be asked to do more than this. The spirit is 
Willing enough, but the purse is weak. 

We should have thought that we had made the nature 
of the Home Guards Fund quite clear already in these 
columns. We are asked, however, in a letter from 
Sunderland, the following questions, and urged to give 
them an answer :— 

“ What is this Fund?” 
“ How and for what purpose are the subscriptions to 
be applied ?” 
The best reply we can give is, we think, to quote from our 
article of a fortnight ago. The following extract answers 
both questions :— 


“ We publish elsewhere an appeal from the Central Association of 
Volunteer Training Corps for funds to enable them to carry out 
the difficult and responsible work with which they have been 
entrusted by the War Office—that of organizing and rendering 
efficient the corps of Volunteers or Home Guards, formed of men 
beyond the military age, which are springing up all over the 
country. The corps that are afliliated to the Central Association 
will be recognized. The corps that are not affiliated will not 
merely be without Government sanction, but will in fact incur 
official disapproval. This means, of course, that all Home Guards 
in order to live must be affiliated with the Central Volunteer 
Association. To enable the Association to perform efliciently 
this much-needed work, central funds are absolutely necessary. 
They are required, in the first place, in order to carry on the 
central organization and the work of inspection and encourage- 
ment, which will be very heavy; and they are also needed in order 
to help by substantial donations the poorer corps which cannot 
for obvious reasons help themselves. In a rich county like, say, 
Buckinghamshire, the local Home Guards will be able to support 
themselves easily enough. But take the case of a borough like 
West Ham or Bethnal Green or Hackney. There the patriotic 
spirit will, we know, be quite as great and quite as self-sacrificing 
as in the richer districts. But there it will be absolutely impos- 
sible for the majority of the men to find the whole of their own 
outfit, and it will also be practically impossible to appeal for help 
to the rest of the district. There must be central funds in order 
to produce some sort of equalization, and to render the Home 
Guards the really popular movement which they must be if they 
are to succeed. 

So much impressed are we by the need of rendering immediate 
help to the Central Volunteer Association in its appeal for money 
that we are going to do what we greatly hoped w= should not 
have been obliged to do during the present war—to make a special 
appeal to readers of the Spectator, We fully recognize the many and 
grave objections to starting new funds, and we recognize also that 
our readers belong to classes which have probably already not only 
had to make great private sacrifices in order to give war subscrip- 
tions, but which will be specially hit by the great additions to the 
Income Tax and the Super Tax. Again, many of our readers 
belong to the professional classes, and these have suffered very 
greatly in income owing to the war, and must, we fear, continue to 
suffer. It is therefore only after mature consideration and with 
great reluctance that we have decided to establish a Spectator War 
Fund. We feel, however, that the establishment of a Spectator 
Fund for this particular purpose has an appropriateness which 
cannot be gainsaid.” 


We may add the passage in which we pointed out the need 
for the organization of what we may call “ middle-aged” 
effort in the matter of home defence :— 


“In case there may still be some of our readers who do not 
understand the reasons for the formation of Home Guards from 





the men of non-military age, we will restate them very shortly. 
Though we personally have the profoundest belief in the Navy, 
and hold that it has done and will do everything that could 
possibly be expected of it, there always remains the possibility 
of araid. Therefore we must make preparation for home defence 
in these islands, and we must make it among the men who are 
pronounced to be of non-military age as well as among those of 
military age, as do the Germans and all other Continental nations 
It is right to admit that, owing to his limited powers of marching 
and the difficulty of giving him a rapid training unless he has 
been trained already, the man of over thirty-eight is not an 
appropriate recruit for the New Army or for the Territorials. If, 
however, he has learnt the elements of drill, if he knows how to 
handle a rifle, and, last but not least, if he knows how to handle 
a spade, he is capable of doing a great deal of auxiliary military 
work. If three months hence we could point to a million and a 
half of men between thirty-eight and sixty or sixty-five formed 
throughout the country into corps with a rough organization, we 
should not, of course, have men to whom alone the defence of 
these islands could be entrusted without any stiffening, but we 
should have a force which would enable us to cut down the 
Regular and Territorial Force in this country to a great deal 
lower strength than is possible without such middle-aged Home 
Guards. No doubt the immobility—i.e., the local character—of the 
Home Guards would prevent them from being as useful as they 
might be if they were mobile, but it would be an enormous advantage 
in each and every theatre of the war in case of invasion if our defend- 
ing Army could always count on what we may term organized local 
military assistance. Let us take the case of Essex and Suffolk, or of 
Sussex and Kent. The central striking force, when it fell upon 
an army that had madea surprise landing in any or all of these 
counties, might find an organized force of Home Guard riflemen, 
trench-diggers, and general auxiliaries with local knowledge 
exceedingly useful. Home Guards properly organized will give 
us all the advantages of the levée en masse, with none of its dis- 
advantages. To cut the matter short, there is, we are convinced, 
a real if a somewhat humble place for the Home Guards in our 
system of military defence. We must never forget, however, that 
they must be kept in their proper sphere. They must never be 
allowed to interfere with recruiting, and they must make no claim 
to a first call, or even a parallel call, upon rifles and ammunition 
and other equipment. Only after the first line and the second line 
have been served can the third line be considered. Then, of 
course, it can get itself fully equipped, and the sooner the 
better.” 








THE POETS AND MEN OF LETTERS ON 
SEA POWER. 


F people have not learned since the beginning of this 
war what sea power means, they are never likely to 
learn. They have had many opportunities not only of learn- 
ing what it is, but of sharpening the definition by learning 
what it is not. Sea power, or command of the sea, means for 
us ability to beat every hostile fleet, or combination of fleets, 
that can be brought aguinst us. If we can do this our Empire 
is united, not divided, by the seas. Sea power emphatically 
does not mean that we can bring to book any and every 
member of a hostile fleet which strays off on an errand that 
may be annoying, and even expensive, to us, but cannot be 
strategically important. Mahan expressed this truth excel- 
lently when he said :— 

“The control of the sea, however real, does not imply that an 

enemy’s single ships or small squadrons cannot steal out of port, 
cannot cross more or less frequented tracts of ocean, make harass- 
ing descents upon unprotected points of a long coastline, enter 
blockaded harbours. On the contrary, history has shown that 
such evasions are always possible, to some extent, to the weaker 
party, however great the inequality of naval strength.” 
Sea power keeps us safe and normally in good health; it can- 
not protect us from the minor illnesses that afflict perfectly 
strong and healthy persons. Without sea power Britain would 
die. She would consist of two small islands of starving people 
derelict in the northern seas. This is so obvious—depends so 
little upon ratiocination for its convincingness—that it may 
be said to be a matter of instinct rather than of demonstvra- 
tion. And since it is a matter of instinct it is not surprising 
that the English poets and men of letters, and not the 
statesmen, historians, and strategists, were the first to 
insist upon the significance of sea power. 

The first recognition of sea power in English literature is 
contained in a fifteenth-century poem, “ The Libel of English 
Policy,” which is really a pamphlet in verse. An introduc- 
tion says: “ Here beginneth the Prologue of the process of 
the Libel of English policie, exhorting all England to keep 
the sea, and namely the narrow sea; shewing what profite 
cometh thereof, and also what worship and salvation to 
England and to all Englishmen.” The poem is not very 
easy to read, yet its good sense and high patriotism are 
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remarkable enough, as may be judged from the following 
verses :— 
“For if this see bee kept in timo of werre, 

Who can herre passe without danger and woe ? 

Who may escape, who may mischiefe differe ? 

What Marchandie may forby bee agoe? 

For needs him must take trewes every foe: 

Flanders and Spaine, and other, trust to mee, 

Or ellis hindred all for this Narrow see. 

Therefore I cast mee by a little writing 

To shew at eye this conclusion, 

For conscience and for mine acquitting 

Against God and ageyne abusion, 

And cowardice, and to our enemies confusion. 

For foure things our Noble sheweth to me, 

King, Ship, and Swerd, and power of the sea.” 
Much follows about commerce, but the author bere and there 
returns to the foundation of all commerce—naval power. 
The following verse is an example :— 

“The ende of battaile is peace sikerly, 

And power causeth peace finally. 

Keep then the sea about in speciall, 

Which of England is the towne wall. 

As though England were likened to a citie, 

And the wall environ were the see. 

Keep then the sea that is the wall of England: 

And than is England kept by Goddes own hande.” 

In the Elizabethan age we have Bacon’s thrice-famous 
passage on sea power. “To be Master of the Sea,” he says, 
“is an Abridgement of a Monarchy,”—+.¢., an epitome, or the 
essence, of a Monarchy. He quotes the opinion which Cicero 
attributed to Themistocles: “Qui mare teneat, eum necesse 
est rerum potiri.” After mentioning wars in which land 
battles were necessarily final, Bacon goes on:— 

“ But thus much is certaine; That hee that Commands the Sea 
is at great liberty, and may take as much, and as little of the 
Warre, as he will. Whereas those, that be strongest by land, are 
many times neverthelesse in great Straights. Surely at this 
Day, with us of Europe, the Vantage of Strength at Sea (which 
is one of the Principall Dowries of this Kingdome of Great 
Brittaine) is Great: Both because, Most of the Kingdomes of 

-Europe, are not merely Inland, but girt with the Sea, must part 
ef their Compasse; And because, the Wealth of both Indies, 
seemes in great Part, but an Accessary, to the Command of the 
Sea.” 

The famous Sir Edward Coke, Bacon’s great opponent in the 
dispute about the Royal Prerogative, the unbridled prose- 
eutor of Ralegh, but a man who loved and valiantly defended 
English liberty, was not at all behind Bacon himeelf in 
recognizing the significance of a strong Navy :— 

“Tho King’s Navy exceeds all others in the world for three 
things, viz., beauty, strength, and safety. For beauty, they 
are so many palaces; for strength (no part of the world 
having such iron and timber as England hath) so many moving 
eastles and barbicans ; and for safety, they are the most defensive 
walls of the realm. Among the ships of other nations, they are 
like lions among silly beasts, or falcons amongst fearful fowl.” 

These words show that our musty old friend “Coke on 
Littleton ” could take wings and soar up to lyrical heights 
when thoughts of ships and the sea made his blood course 
faster. The words we bave quoted occur in the preface to the 
fourth part of the extremely technical Institutes. And of 
course Shakespeare knew the wonders of sea power even as he 
knew all the secrets of men. No one who did not take for 
granted the full meaning of the sea to England could have 
spoken of England as “bound in with the triumphant sea,” 
or have written that marvellous passage in Richard II. where 
Gaunt says :— 

“This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d isle, 
This earth of majesty, this eeat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war; 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands,” 

In the seventeenth century the politicians had learnt the 
lessons of the poets and the men of letters, and we find that 
greatest and most inspired of statesmen, Lord Halifax, 
expressing with passionate earnestness his conviction that 
England’s salvation “cometh by way of the »2a.” The passage 
en sea power in his pamphlet, A Rough Draught of a New Model 
at Sea, 1694, is doubtiess well known to our readers, but we 
cannot resist the temptation of quoting it once more :— 
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than that as the Importance of our being strong at Sea, wag eve 
very great, so in our present Circumstances it is grown to be mash 
greater; because, as formerly our Force of Shipping contributed 
greatly to our Trade and Safety, so now it is become indispensjb) 
necessary to our very Being. It may be said now to Englend, 
Martha, Martha, thou art busy about many things, but one thip, 
is necessary. To the Question, What shall we do to be saved rd 
this World? there is no other Answer but this, Look to your 
Moate. ‘The first Article of an English-mans Political Creed must 
be, That he believeth in the Sea, &c., without that thero needeth 
no General Council to pronounce him incapable of Salvation here, 
We are in an Island, confin’d to it by Goa Almighty, not as ¢ 
Penalty but a Grace, and one of the greatest that can be given tg 
Mankind. Happy Confinement, that hath made us Free, Rich, and 
Quiet; a fair Portion in this World, and very well worth the 
preserving; a Figure that ever hath been envied, and could never 
be imitated by our Neighbours. Our Situation hath made Great. 
ness abroad by Land Conquests unnatural things to us. It ig 
true, we have made Excursions, and glorious ones too, which make 
our Names great in History, but they did not last. Admit the 
English to be Giants in Courage, yet they must not hope to succeed 
in making War against Heaven, which seemeth to have enjoyned 
them to acquiesce in being happy within their own Circle. It ig 
no Paradox to say, that England hath its Root in the Sea, anda 
deep one too, from whence it sendeth its Branches into both the 
Indies. We may say further in our present Case, That if Allegiance 
is due to Protection, ours to the Sea is due from that Rule, singe 
by that, and by that alone, we are to be protected ; and if we have 
of late suffered Usurpation of other Methods, contrary to the 
Homage we owe to that which must preserve us, it is time now to 
restore the Sea to its right; and as there is no Repentance effectual 
without Amendment, so there is not a moment to be lost in the 
going about it.” 
Another seventeenth-century writer who understood the 
meaning of sea power was Captain George St. Loe, a Com- 
missioner of the Navy after the Revolution. We have often 
quoted in these pages from the pamphlet in which he antici- 
pated the policy of Lord Roberts and the National Service 
League in the matter of universal military training and service. 
His naval pamphlets are quite as worthy of attention, but 
unfortunately space will not allow us to cite examples from 
them here. 

In the eighteenth century the great lawyer Blackstone, 
author of the Commentaries, was less lyrical but quite as 
sound as Coke when he called the Navy “the floating bulwark 
of our island.” To the eighteenth century also belongs “ Rule 
Britannia,” our national song of sea power, rescued from a 
mediocre opera because of the majesty of the tune and because 
the instinct of the people told them that it contained a great 
truth even if it did not contain great poetry. Naturally the 
French Wars inspired many poems of sea power. Campbell, 
supreme in ballads of the sea, had the heart of the matter in 
him. He knew that no coast forts or Martello towers were a 
substitute for a Navy that coule go anywhere and do any- 
thing. ‘The greatest truth of naval strategy is implicit in 
the swinging lines of “ Ye Mariners of England” :— 

“ Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep; 
Her march is o’er the mountain waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 
With thunder from her native oak 
She quells the flood below— 
As they roar on the shore, 
When the stormy winds do blow; 
When the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow.” 





In our own day Tennyson was pre-eminent as the supporter 
and interpreter among poets of sea power. Ata time when 
the British Government had allowed the Navy to lose its 
margin of safety Tennyson wrote :— 

“ You, you, if you shall fail to understand 
What England is, and what her all-in-all, 
On you will come the curse of all the land, 
Should this old England fall 
Which Nelson left so great. 
Her dauntless army scattered, and so small 
Her island—myriads fed from alien lands— 
The fleet of England is her all-in-all ; 
Her fleet is in your hands, 
And in her fleet her Fate.” 
Certainly these lines lack all the characteristic music of 
Tennyson, but they are at all events an extremely good 
leading article. In another poem Tennyson wrote, like so 
many poets before him, of the narrow sea which keeps 
England inviolate. The enemy in Tennyson’s day was, of 
course, France :— 
“ God bless the narrow sea which keeps her off, 
And keeps our Britain, whole within herself, 
A nation yet, the rulers and the ruled.” 
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— 
“Give me the writing of the people’s ballads, and I care not who 


makes their laws,” might have been said by Fletcher of Saltoun 
with peculiar point of sea songs. Mr. Kipling, Mr. Newbolt, 
and others keep alive the tradition that British sea power 
shall be celebrated and honoured in the heart of the nation 
by stirring verse. So may italways be! It is conceivable that 
Venice would never have lost ber independence had ballad- 
writers kept fresh for her the great truth that the sea 
was her element and her only strength. But her last 
great sea victories over the Turks in the seventeenth century 
were forgotten, and when Napoleon entered the city in 1796 
he found rotting and leaky vessels worthy of the Turks 
themselves in the degenerate days of Abd-ul-Hamid. 





AN EXCURSION IN DISCURSIVENESS. 


UR only complaint against Mr. Lucas’s guide-book, 
A Wanderer in Venice (Methuen and Oo., 6s.), is one 
which we did not in the least expect to have to bring against 
it. The book is far too conscientious, painstaking, and 
orderly. We had hoped from Mr. Lucas something nobly dis- 
cursive, and, lo and behold! our volatile, touch-and-go essayist 
toiling and grinding at the painting, sculpture, and arcbi- 
tectural mill of Venice with the topographical slaves of 
Baedeker and Murray. Sir Thomas Browne in a passage which 
has been quoted more than once before in these columns gave to 
his son the best possible advice for the writing of a wanderer’s 
book. The son had been travelling in Hungary, and proposed 
to tell the world of his day all about it. The author of Urn 
Burial was of course delighted, but warned the young man not 
to trouble about facts and details. He was not to say too much 
about the way in which the ores of Hungary were converted 
into metal, or to import into his pages too abundant a crop of 
useful and edifying information. What, however, he was 
on no account to miss, but must give a full and minute 
account of, was “the tomb of discoloured alabaster in the 
barber’s shop at Pesth.” 

Here is a parable which we thought it certain that Mr. 
Lucas would have followed. We expected, speaking para- 
bolically, a wilderness of alabaster tombs in barbers’ shops 
and other odd places, whether in painting, in literature, or in 
history. And then we turn Mr. Lucas’s pages and find ull 
speciously correct, faultily faultless, and icily regular. His 
Tintorettos and Titians, his Doges and Dandulos, his Palaces 
and Patriarchs, are marshalled and regimented like an army 
of Prussians. Let us take a specific example. The present 
writer wanted to know Mr. Lucas’s idea of Napoleon in 
Venice as ardently as Pecksniff wanted to see Mrs. Todgers’s 
idea of a wooden leg. Great was his disappointment. The 
information is perfectly correct, but there is nothing of the 
“tomb in the barber’s shop” about it. Nothing whatever. 
And yet what an opportunity for matter of this kind! For 
instance, Mr. Lucas fails to tell us that Napoleon when he 
took Venice rode up the inclined planes of the Campanile on a 
mule, like the insolent, short-legged conqueror that he was. 
An English G.O.C., even if touched in the wind, would have 
walked up toavoid “swank.” Napoleon rode up where no one 
presumably had ever ridden up before just because it was 
“swank” to doso. Or may it not have been that he found it 
was a privilege reserved for the Doge? If it was (on which 
matter we know nothing for certain), he would, of course, have 
instantly done it. It was his regular game to out-King the 
Kings. Next, Mr. Lucas ¢@ not mention the wonderful 
dredger worked by a treadmiii wheel, still in use for all we 
know, on the land side of the Lagoon. Napoleon’s prisoners ran 
up and down in it like squirrels in a cage, and so did convicts 
only some thirty years ago, as the present writer can testify. 
Again, we are not told, as we should have been on the 
barber’s shop principle, where Napoleon slept when he was 
in Venice. Presumably it was at the Doge’s Palace, but we 
never remember to have seen recorded anything of bis private 
life on the Lagoons. If these lines should meet the eye of Mr. 
Horatio Brown, whose pleasant verses have every now and 
then delighted the readers of the Spectator, and who knows 
everything about Venice and her people, we should be greatly 
obliged if he could tell us where Napoleon slept and ate, what 
were the chief sights he visited, what he thought of the special 
Venetian dishes, and whether any of his trenchant remarks 
about Venice are recorded. 








And now we are going to follow Mr. Lucas’s reprehensible 
spirit of correctitude and combat his view as to why the 
Republic fell so easily before the French invasion. Surely 
the real reason was that the Venetian oligarchy ignored 
Bacon’s profound maxim that only those nations are fit for 
Empire who are liberal in the matter of naturalization. 
Instead, they followed the Kriiger policy of refusing political 
rigbts to “outlanders.” Hence some nine-tenths of the 
population of Venice had no political righte whatever, and 
were mere denizens and not citizens of their city. To the 
unenfranchised nine-tenths, or maybe nineteen-twentieths, 
the French Jacobins came as deliverers. The Doge could not 
appeal to the Venetian people as a whole to keep out the 
French. And so the State of Venice vanished at the Great 
Anarch’s “uncreating word.”—But in writing like this we 
stand self-condemned, and we apologize humbly to our 
readers. 

We bave a great quarrel with Mr. Lucas over his treat- 
ment of Tiepolo. That noble painter appears to leave him 
cold. The present writer can only say that to him Tiepolo 
seems the most magnificent ceiling painter in the world. Even 
if he did let his gods and goddesses dangle their legs down 
from the cornice a little too abundantly, he was a true artist, 
and the most daring master of aerial perspective known to 
mankind. Mr. Lucas does not seem to have been to the 
Palace of Stra. If he had, we feel sure that the ceiling in 
the great hall would have converted him. And yet we have 
a cold doubt, for, incredible as it sounds, he does not appear 
to have noticed the Tiepolo in the Museo Civico. There is 
to be seen the most audacious painting produced in Italy, 
or indeed anywhere, in the eighteenth century. What 
this picture portrays we do not know exactly, because 
Mr. Brown, to the best of our knowledge, has never 
told us—his fault, not ours. We imagine that we are 
looking at Venetian ladies and gentlemen (circa 1770) on 
the shores of Lido watching the galleys come in. Some 
anticipatory demons, in the forms-to-be of Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley, Mr. Brangwyn, and an anonymous Post-Impres- 
sionist or two, seem to have appropriated Tiepolo’s brushes 
and palette and made his decadent sightseers look “real 
wicked.” There is an Exquisite handing a lady across 
a ditch—at least that is how we remember it—which posi- 
tively takes one’s breath away by its unimpeachable naughti- 
ness. It “fascinates and is intolerable” much more terribly 
than Michelangelo’s Medicean Roman. Had Mr. Lear, we 
wonder, seen it before he wrote the famous verse :— 

“There was an old person of Cadiz, 
Who was always polite to the ladies; 
But in handing his daughter 
He fell into the water, 
Which drowned that old person of Cadiz”? 
The young gentleman in Venice was probably not handing 
his daughter, but somebody else’s wife, for in that bewigged 
and wicked world the only person you could never by any 
possibility hand across a ditch was your own wife or your 
own daughter. In any case, the figures stand as the purest 
pieces of pictorial devilry ever put on canvas. 

Mr, Lucas is always a great hand at quotations, and he has 
given us some very charming examples in his book. We are 
selfishly delighted to find, however, that he has missed one 
well worth making. In talking about the bronze horses of 
St. Mark he fails to give us this fine piece of bravura work :— 

“ Proud Racers of the Sun! to fancy’s thought 
Burning with spirit, from his essence caught, 
No mortal birth ye seem—but form’d to bear 
Heaven's car of triumph through the realms of air; 


To range uncurb’d the pathless fields of space, 
The winds your rivals in the glorious race ; 


How many a state, whose pillar’d strength sublime, 
Defied the storms of war, the waves of time, 
Towering o’er earth majestic and alone, 

Fortress of power—has flourish’d and is gone! 

And they, from clime to clime by conquest borne, 
Each fleeting triumph destined to adorn, 

They, that of powers and kingdoms lost and won, 
Have seen the noontide and the setting sun, 
Consummate still in every grace remain, 

As o’er their heads had ages rolled in vain! 

Ages, victorious in their ceaseless flight, 

O’er countless monuments of earthly might! 
While she from fair Byzantium’s lost domain, 

Who bore those treasures te her ocean colgn. 
"Midst the deep blue, who rear’d her island throne, 
And called the infinitude of waves her own.” 
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Probably Mr. Lucas, who knows all literature, from Coryat’s 
Crudities to “L. E. L.’s” sentimentalizings, will instantly 
remember the quotation. In case, however, he should fail to 
do so, we shall remain “mum” and give him the pleasure of 
hunting it up. If he says the lines are not worth looking 
for or quoting, we shall of course say “Sour grapes!” after 
the manner of rival quotationists. 

Another quotation which we think he ought to have made 
is from Clough’s Dipsychus. However, we are not going to 
cavil any more, for bas he not made us once again “ walk the 
watery way of Palaces”? For that “compensation ample for 
long days” we duly thank him. If because of that awful 
portent which flames across the Straits of Dover, and warns 
us to work not dream, we cannot reach Italy this year, we can 
at least travel to her in a guide-book, and here is Mr. Lucas 
offering us the wherewithal. Like the chief character in that 
soul-shaking ballad, “The Ship of the Fiend,” he addresses 
us all :-—~ 

“T'll show you how the lilies grow 
On the banks of Italy.” 

One wonders whether the Italians realize what being deprived 
of their annual voyage to Italy means to many English people. 
Some day some analyst of the soul will tell us why it is that 
Italy specially appeals to the English. Anyway, the fact is a 
fact and always has been, witness Coryat and the Somerset 
manors written of on Mr. Lucas’s fly-leaf. The present writer, 
like Coryat, was born in the pleasant county of Somerset. 
Yet be deems Coryat wholly right when he says that 
he would rather see Venice than have the gift of “four 
of the richest manors in Somersetshire—wherein I was 
born.” We can truthfully say that if we were told we 
might be one of the Lords of Mendip if we would promise 
never to visit Venice again, we should, though not without 
a pang, refuse that splendid gift. The winds that blow over 
Mendip are for us “the authentic airs of Paradise”; but we 
remember the mud-banks of the Lagoon at low tide, with the 
orb of the “ golden, indolent setting sun” reflected from their 
shining levels. It may not be morally wise to listen to the 
voice of the strange woman, but Venice is Venice when all is 
said. 

Jf we run on like this, however, we shall be reminded by our 
younger readers that we are hopelessly mid-Victorian in our 
maudlin love of ltaly, and 80, to make an end, we thank Mr. 
Lucas kindly for bis good book and ask him to forgive our 
carping. He has, at any rate, sent one old plough-horse 
“snorting down the flowery meads.” 





MORE STORIES FROM AN OLD 
RECOLLECTIONS. 
\ HEN the old nurse, whose recollections of the early 
nineteenth century were recorded in a former article 
(Spectator, January 10th, 1914), retired from active life, she 
settled in a village near the present writer’s home. One of 
the pleasures of his young days was to sit in her cottage 
parlour, and eee the world go by in the mirror of her stories, 
for she had a new one to fit every passing mood. Some of 
these tales are preserved in her reminiscences, and though the 
written word may seem, to those who saw her flashing eyes 
and heard ber eager voice, to lack the charm imposed by her 
strong personality, still they are even now too full of life to 
remain in the narrow space of her little autobiography, and 
the present writer feels impelled, almost against his will, to 
let others share in this curious literary possession. 

The old nurse says of her mother, “she bad a large share 
of romance, and loved a tale of witches, or a love story,” and 
so did her daughter. The supernatural gained fresh interest 
from her skilful story-telling, and the art of the raconteur 
still lives in her pages. Here are some of her stories:— 

“This story was told me by the mother of a friend of 
mine—Mrs. Jackson was her name, a ladylike woman, but who 
appeared to me to be very old when I was a girl. Her 
husband was sailing master on board a man-of-war, and this 
is what took place once, when she was on board with him. 
They were in port, and there was a large party of friends and 
officers spending the evening on the ship, when a sudden storm 
arose, and no one could go on shore. They were going to 
amuse themselves with music, and a violin was brought, but a 
string broke before the instrument had been touched. ‘Never mind,’ 
said the captain, ‘I have a man on board who is a first-rate hand 
at. deceiving the sight.’ Every one was pleased at the idea of con- 
juring, and the man was sent for, and asked to show some of his 
tricks ; but he said, ‘No, I can’t to-night, as it is not a good time!’ 


NURSE’S 








eee 
Said the captain, ‘What is to hinder you?’ ‘ Well, Sir, I do not 
like doing it this stormy weather,’ ‘That is all stuff and nons, 


* P ense,’ 
replied the captain, ‘you must try. Come, set to work’ §> the 
man asked for a chafing-dish, which was brought to him. There 


was a fire of charcoal in it. He said and did something (Mrs 
Jackson did not tell us what), and after a while there apne 4 
> - . - ppeared 
in the dish coming out of the fire a tiny tree, with a tin 

man holding a hatchet. The tree seemed to grow from th, 
bottom, and the little man chopped at it all the time. The per- 
forming man was greatly agitated, and asked one of the ladieg 
to lend him her apron (ladies wore them in those days), Mrs 
Jackson took hers off and handed it tohim. He tied it on, and 
ran round the table on which the chafing-dish stood, catchins the 
chips, and apparently in great alarm, lest one of them should fal] 
to the ground. She used to say it wag painful to see the poor 
man’s agony of fear. While this was going on the storm grew 
much worse, so that the people on board were afraid that tho ship 
would be driven from her anchorage. At last the treo fell under 
the tiny man’s hatchet, and nothing was left on the table but the 
chafing-dish. The conjuror gave back the apron, and then turning 
to the captain said, ‘Never from this night will I do what I have 
done to-night. You may believe me or not, but if one of those 
chips had fallen to the ground nothing could have saved the ship, 
and every one on board would have gone down with her.’ 

When the old lady told this story she would say that she had 
distinctly seen the chips fly, and heard the noise of the chopping, 
She used to show the apron, which she never wore again, but 
kept, carefully put away, to be shown to any one who liked to 
see it.” 

Later the old nurse goes on :—~ 

“I do not think there was a place in the land so full of 
witches, white and black, as Dartmouth. My mother was, for her 
time and station, pretty fairly educated, yet she seemed to ms to 
believe in them firmly. Perhaps I ought not to say so, for she was 
a dear, good mother, religious in word and deed. I knew people 
in Dartmouth who never had a doctor when they were ill, but 
always sent for or went toa witch, a white one of course. Once 
my mother and some friends, members of the same chapel, tried 
to cure a girl who had such bad fits that she was said to be 
possessed of a devil. They agreed to meet at a good woman’s 
house to pray the Lord to remove the evil spirit from the girl. I 
asked to go, but was told I might not do so. I went to the house, 
however, but the shutters were shut, and I could neither see nor 
hear anything. But nothing came of it, and the girl died of her 
fits.” 

When she was sitting alone, thinking and writing, the old 
nurse felt acutely the solitude and weariness of an old ago 
that had outlived contemporaries as well as bodily faculties, 
but when the friends of another generation were with her she 
never seemed too tired or too sad to enter keenly into all 
the interests of their young lives. After a hopeful consul- 
tation with an oculist she writes: “Is it not strange, that 
when the most terrible trouble is a little better, what looked 
light in comparison with want of sight comes back as 
heavily as ever? How I wish I could be more thankful 
for the mercies I have and not be always longing for the 
unattainable.” 

Every one who has lived through a great crisis has probably 
shared the old nurse’s surprise at finding that smaller troubles, 
which for a while were reduced to nothingness, soon revive 
with our own return toordinary life. “ However,” as she says, 
“T will not go into reflections, but write of my young days. 
How all these things come back to me, a lone old woman, who 
longs for, and yet is afraid of death. If I could only be sure, 
be sure! Is it possible there is no other state of being? Oh, 
God, it is too dreadful to think of.” Then she would turn to 
“ Paradise Lost,” and how often have we not heard her repeat 
the lines, 

“ And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide,” 
finding relief anda species of comfort in the poetry that so 
strongly influenced her outlook on life. 

We will end this article with the memory of a happier mood, 
in which we can feel the magic of spring laying hold on the 
vivid imagination of the little Devonshire girl :— 

“One early spring day I heard my eldest brother tell my 
mother that he had seen a primrose. She said; ‘Do not tell 
Salome, for if she knows there will be no keeping her at home.’ 
But I had heard, and that was enough. Early next morning away 
I went rambling all day from field to field picking primroses, 
First a handful of the common yellow ones, then some coloured 
ones, and did ever a Queen prize jewels as I did those coloured 
flowers? But the joy in them only lasted a little while. I would 
next see some white ones, and then the coloured ones were thrown 
away, and I would set to work to gather the pale ones. Oh, how 
beautiful they looked! I can see them now, and almost feel the 
rapture I felt then. It makes me young again—almost. My dear 
mother used to say, ‘ What do you do with all the flowers you 
pick? You never bring any home.’ I do not know what I did 
with them, but the joy of picking them was beyond expression, 
Have I ever felt such joy or happiness since? ” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE CIVIC GUARD OF HARTLEPOOL, 
{To rue Epiron or tas “Srectator,”] 
Sin,—In view of the active steps you have taken to secure 
recognition for Volunteer ‘Training Corps and Civic Guards, 
you may be interested to hear of the following incident. I 
had occasion on Friday week to make an inspection of some 
property at Hartlepool, and in one apartment house close to 
the harbour, which had been practically gutted and in which 
a school teacher had been instantaneously killed, I found the 
old lady who owned the property loud in her appreciation 
of the assistance she had received from the local Civic 
Guard. She informed me that immediately after the 
bombardment they took charge of the house and its occu- 
pants, and one member remained with the helpless women 
and children on duty all night in the cellar. I do not 
know who this was, and was not aware that Hartlepool 
had joined in the movement, but I am satisfied that the 
prompt action taken in this case was a steadying influence 
anda great blessing to this household. The lady who was 
killed insisted upon leaving the cellar during the bombardment 
against the urgent entreaties of ber friends, because she said 
that the children at the school would be frightened, and, as a 
result of this devotion to duty, she met her fate. It is 
characteristic of the North of England character that within 
half an hour of the bombardment ceasing people were 
carrying on their usual duties, and the womenfolk were busy 
trying to tidy up the houses.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Lomas-WaLKER, 
Joint Secretary Harrogate Volunteer Training Corps, 
Harrogate. 





HOME GUARDS. 
(To tas Epiror or tas “ Srectaror.”’] 

Sir,—The passage from Sir Walter Scott’s Antiquary quoted 
by Sir Henry Craik (Spectator, December 19th) reminds me 
of a kindred extract a few pages on (chap. xliv. of the same 
work). Edie Ochiltree is replying to the remark, “I would 
not have thought you, Edie, had so much to fight for ? ”"— 

“Me no muckle to fight for, Sir? Isna there the country to 
fight for, and the burnsides that I gang daundering beside, and 
the hearths o’ the gudewives that gie me my bit bread, and the 
bits o’ weans that come toddling to play wi’ me when I come about 
a landward town? De’il—an I had as gude pith as I hae gude 
will and a gude cause, I should gie some o’' them a day’s 
kemping !” 
I venture to think this, Sir, not only highly appropriate to the 
present subject, but one of the finest things Sir Walter has 
written.—I am, Sir, &c.. Epwarp Staniey Rospertson. 





THE DANGER OF THE SOLDIER'S CAP. 
[To tas Ep:tor or tas “ Sprctator.”"} 
Sir,—Has not our military cap been adopted rather too 
hastily, and is it not a possible source of danger to our men 
in the field? In ordinary daylight the most conspicuous part 
of the uniform in any group of soldiers seen, whether on the 
march, or lying on the grass, is the cap—a sharply defined 
disc, catching the light from the sky, and standing out clearly 
against the shadow beneath; an aureole, well deserved, but 
distinctly dangerous, making the part of the body most 
exposed in war conspicuous to the enemy. It seeme to be 
conspicuous for two reasons, First, the colour is “ flat” and 
unbroken, like that of paper, or painted board. A sheet of 
brown paper even on a brown road, or among brown leaves, or 
dead grass, is always conspicuous, for there is little “ flat” 
colour in Nature. On the other hand, a crouching partridge 
or hen pheasant, or woodcock on a nest, ia invisible, even to 
Nature’s aeroplanes—the birds of prey. Their feathers are 
brown, but not “flat” brown. The colour is mottled, and 
broken by blotches of many shades. A sitting rabbit 
is more conspicuons, for it is without these blotches, 
but even in a rabbit the colour is not “flat.” It is 
broken by the numberless shadows of the hairs, Charles 
St. John, who had the eye of an artist as well as of a 
naturalist, and whose notes on natural history and sport in 
the Highlands were the delight of schoolboys forty years ago, 
used to say that the sbhepherd’s plaid of black and white check 
on the hillside at a very short distance became invisible, It 





would not have done so if it had been plain black, or white, or 


khaki, I have more than once been close to a black-and-white 
bird (the spur-winged plover) on cultivated ground in Egypt 
without noticing it till it moved. The irregular patches of 
black and white destroyed the outline of the bird. The 
second reason is that the sharply defined, perfect circle corre- 
sponds in shape to no natural form on earth—seen from an 
aeroplane the caps must be as conspicuous as a row of break- 
fast plates spread for a picnic on grass. Could not our men 
wear some soft, warm cap in the trenches? A tam-o’-shanter, 
for instance, is round, but not mathematically so; its uneven- 
ness would prevent it from reflecting a disc of light. Not 
being stretched on wire, it would not collect a puddle of rain 
in the middle, and some “ bheather-mixture” pattern in rough 
homespun would make it still less conspicuous. At all events, 
it cannot be necessary for our soldiers to fight in a cap modelled 
on the full moon.—I am, Sir, &c., F. D, Drewirt. 

United University Club, S.W. 

|The cap when new is doubtless too visible, but we imagine 
that the shine of its full orb is rapidly tarnished on active 
service. Rain, dust, and a well-battered surface take away itr 
brilliance.—EpD. Spectator. ] 





THE IODINE TREATMENT OF WOUNDS. 
[To tas Eptros or tus “ Srectator.”’] 

Sr1r,—In your issue of December 12th appears a letter under 
the title “A Coincidence?” in which the writer claims 
that the thanks of the Army for the recent adoption of iodine 
as a first dressing in the field are chiefly due to the Spectator 
and its correspondent “ F. H. C.-D.,” whose letter in the issue 
of November 14th describes a system of iodine treatment of 
wounds in use in the French Army. No doubt many helpers 
are necessary in order to stir up a great Department of State 
like the War Office to alter its routine arrangements, yet, 
in justice to Miss Lois Thoday, the matron of the nursing 
home at 4-5 Dorset Square, it is necessary to state that 
she anticipated your correspondent by five and a half 
weeks in calling the attention of the War Office to the 
desirability of using iodine as a first dressing for the 
troops in the field. On October 6th Miss Thoday wrote a 
letter to the War Office making this suggestion, which was 
acknowledged on October lUth. On October 12th she wrote 
again, offering to organize a fund for providing iodine in 
bottles for the soldiers to carry, the War Office in reply 
refusing the offer on the ground that adequate provision had 
been made for the treatment of the sick and wounded. Not 
to be thus deterred, however, Miss Thoday, with the help of ar 
influential Committee, had sent off as iarge number of cases of 
iodine in smal] bottles for the soldiers in France. Meanwhile 
the War Office bas also become converted to the usefulness of 
this first dressing for wounds, and towards the end of Novem 
ber Mr. Tennant announced in Parliament that emall bottles 
of iodine solution were being provided for every soldier at the 
front.—I am, Sir, &c., W. i. 

{Miss Thoday is to be congratulated on her persistence as 
well as ber prescience. Her primacy would seem also to be 
beyond doubt.—Ep. Spectator. 





THE LAVK OF RECRUITING FACILITIES IN 
CANADA. 
(To tue Epitor or tue “ Srectator.”)] 
S1r,—Yonur editorials, your leading articles, the correspondence 
you publish, reiterate weekly the need for men and more men. 
Here in Western Canada, and I believe it is the same in 
Eastern Canada, men single and unemployed, the vast 
majority between the ages of eighteen and thirty-eight, the 
vast mujority born in the British Isles, are flocking into the 
cities and are willing and anxious to fight for Canada and 
the Mother Country. What do they find? For every man 
required for the Canadian forces there are five or more 
offering themselves. The cities they have come to have no 
work for them, the country districts and railroad camps they 
have come from require them no longer; they are forced to beg, 
borrow, or steal a livelihood. The Press and public men in 
public speeches on both sides of politics have sought in vain 
an explanation for the anomaly from the Government on this 
side of the Atlantic. Is there no chance of an explanation 
coming from your side? If the British Government chartered 
a steamer to sail from Halifax on Christmas Day, no better 
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Christmas gift could be given to hundreds of young men in 
Canada than the opportunity to fight for their King. If 
Canada cannot mobilize these men here, if Canada cannot give 
them employment, let her at least see that they are given the 
opportunity to fight.—I am, Sir, &c., 

126 Ethelbert Street, 

Winnipeg, Man., Canada, 

[If the facts are as stated by our correspondent, a great 
opportunity would seem to have been missed. Every citizen 
of the British Empire who wishes to join the Imperial 
forces ought to be given facilities for doing so, provided he is 
eligible. It should in war time be his inalienable right.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


J. Howarp T. Faux. 





MARRIED AND SINGLE. 
[To tHe Epiron or tHe “Sprxcrator.”] 

S1r,—Two correspondents in your issue of December 12th, 
writing on recruiting, say: “Compel all bachelors.” There 
was the same feeling in my son’s Territorial battalion on the 
first request for volunteers—the married men excused them- 
selves (they afterwards volunteered). But why should they 
be excused? Have not married men more at stake and more 
to fight for than the single men? It has surely been so in 
Belginm. There is no fair solution and nothing which will do 
away with specious excuses except Universal Service, which 
will fall equally on married and single, those with mothers 
and those without, those with business to attend to and those 
who have not, &. Further, are we going to continue the 
privilege of voting to those who recognize no duty to the 
State—and will the slackers now become equally entitled 
with the patriotic to have Old Age Pensions provided by a 
grateful community when they reach a ripe and honoured (?) 
old age ?—I am, Sir, &c., 8S. H. B. 





NIETZSCHE. 

(To tax Epiror oF Tee “ Sprcrator.”] 
S1r,—In the British answer to the manifesto of the German 
Professors published recently Nietzsche is mentioned first as 
being one of those who advocate German “ national 
aggrandizement based on the threat of war.” This seems 
hardly fair to his memory. It is true that in his writings 
he maintains that the essence of human progress is con- 
centrated in the will-power of an aristocracy of genius, and 
urges it forcibly to trample down the “common herd.” This 
doctrine may be traced to his belief thus stated by George 
Brandes :— 


“To him the object of existence is everywhere the produc- 
tion of genius. The higher man in our day is like a vessel 
in which the future of the race is fermenting in an impene- 
trable way. . . . Man, as we know him, is only a bridge, a 
transition from the animal to the super-man. Hitherto every 
species has produced something superior to itself. Nietzsche 
teaches that man too will and must do the same. He has 
drawn a conclusion from Darwinism which Darwin himself did 
not see. . . . Nietzsche is convinced that the last hour of national 
cultures is at hand, since the time cannot be far off when it will 
only be a question of a European or European-American culture. 
... With his eye upon Germany he asks how it has come about 
that so prodigious a contradiction can exist as that between the 
lack of true culturo and the self-satisfied belief in possessing the 
only true one—and he finds the answer in the circumstance that a 
class of men has come to the front which no former century has 
known, and to which (in 1873) he gave the name of ‘ Culture- 
Philistines.’ . . . German historians, he declares, have lost all eye 
for the values of culture; in fact they have put this power of 
vision under the ban of Empire. They claim that a man must in 
the first place be a German, must belong to the race. If he does, 
he is in a position to determine values or their absence: the 
Germans are thus (as Nietzsche sarcastically remarks) ‘the moral 
order of the universe. . .. History is actually written on Imperial 
German and Antisemitic lines—and Herr von ‘Treitschke is not 
ashamed of himself.’ ” 


Thus, far from supporting the arrogant claim of modern 
Germany to be the supreme depositary f European culture, 
Brandes observes that “ Nietzsche’s development carried him 
with a rush away from Germanism, and in bis last book the 
word ‘German’ has become something like his worst term of 
abuse.” Speaking for himself and other kindred spirits, 
Nietzsche writes :— 


“We are in a word,—let that be our title to glory !—good 
Europeans; heirs of Europe.... We are little tempted to partici- 
pate in this lying pride of race, in this impudent self-admiration 
that is set up in Germany by way of a cockade of German loyalty, 
and which seems doubly false and indecent in the people of the 
‘historical sense.’” 








Ts 
Elsewhere he says :— 


“ Of German culture, useless to speak. . .. The scattered instances 
of high culture to be met with in Germany are all of French 
origin. 

No doubt Nietzsche’s philosophy is full of strange ang 
apparently inconsistent points of view, many of them of 
nature to cause a violent repulsion; as when he runs down 
the Christian virtues and advocates the rule of an aristocracy 
of intellect that should seize the dominion of the world. I 
think, however, that the above quotations show, at any rate, 
that he had little sympathy with the intellectual arrogance 
and Chauvinism of his countrymen and their claim to be 
considered the “ chosen people” of culture.—l am, Sir, &e., 

J. Raymonp So ty, 





TREITSCHKE, 

[To tae Eprror or tue “Srrcrator.’’} 
Siz,—In Professor Cramb’s Germany and England, on p. 69, 
we read that when Treitschke returned from a visit to England 
in 1895 “he poured out to a company of friends all the vitrig} 
of his scorn, antipathy, and bate for England and the 
English”; and Bernhardi’s writings have taught us to 
ascribe to Treitschke the teaching “ Delenda est—Britannia.” 
We have, in fact, heard of Treitschke as the teacher mainly 
responsible for the war and for German hatred of England, 
It is therefore with much interest that we turn to the actual 
utterances or writings of the historian given us in the Selections 
from Treitschke’s Lectures on Politics (translated by Adam 
L. Gowans), and Treiischke: his Life and Works (Jarrold and 
Sons). 

The first thing that struck me when I read the first-named 
book was that I found in it five passages expressing admiration 
of England, and only one strongly condemning us (in the 
past). On p. 48 we are implicitly characterized as a “ brave 
and diligent nation” that “was bound to become great and 
powerful” under our favourable geographical conditions; 
and, on p. 55, as a nation that “showed the courage of its 
confidenve in God” in acquiring oversea possessions. The 
“Little-Germany” party are reproved; “we have still 
an infinite deal to learn from England in this con- 
nexion,” says Treitschke. On p. 56 Young Germany is 
reproved for its attitude towards women; in contrast, “ in 
England family life has always been very healthy. The 
Englishman shows great respect for women.” On p. 61 our 
aristocratic system is praised, though he does not think it 
would suit his own Jand; and on pp. 109-113 our law is com- 
mended highly—save as regards its expensiveness. Against 
England the only serious charge (p. 120) is with respect to our 
treatment of neutrals at sea in the past; and in the “ Life” 
he is quoted more than once as considering us, on account of 
our superiority on the -sea, as responsible for the existing 
barbarism of maritime warfare. [This leaves our withers un- 
wrung; for, in the present war, it is the actions at sea that 
have been conducted chivalrously. The less said about the 
German methods of conducting land warfare the better. } 

Though we look in vain in these “Selections” for vitriolic 
hatred of England, or for Bernbardi’s brutally frank worship 
of Force, yet Treitschke’s teaching, though vaguely worded, 
does tend to place Force and Will above all, and does tend to 
destroy all obligations of honour between nation and nation. 
[Parenthetically, I may quote his conception of “the State.” 
On p. 12 we find the State is defined as Power. On p. 13, 
“The State says (to the people), ‘It is quite indifferent to me 
what you think about the matter; but you must obey.”” On 
p. 39, “States do not arise out of the people’s sovereignty, 
but they are created against the will of the people; the 
State is the power of the stronger race which establishes 
itself.” And on p. 89 we learn that the Monarch may over- 
ride Parliament.] To resume: the teaching of p. 31, that 
“the highest moral duty of a State is to safeguard its power,” 
and the principles expounded on pp. 14-15, to the effect that 
no treaties can bind a State when it considers that its power 
is threatened, carry us a long way on Bernhardi’s road. 

For small States he has (p. 17) a great contempt; but wily 
dealing (i.e., diplomatic lies !) is justified on pp. 37 and 38 for 
great States (!). These views naturally tend toward the 
absorption of small States and to dishonesty in dealing with 
other nations. Bernhardi again is more explicit. For colonies 
and a strong fleet Germany has great need (pp. 43 and 51); and 
though Treitschke is not quite open in advocating aggression 
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as a policy, yet on pp. 121-122 he does appear to recommend 
war to Italy as a political weapon whereby she may gain her 
proper place. One deduces from what he says that he would 
not disapprove of unprovoked and aggressive war if only 
ower could be acquired by its means ; that is the justification. 
Bernbardi’s “natural allies of Germany,” the Turks, who 
are to be helped to be “strong and powerful,” do not find 
favour with Treitschke, though it is to be presumed that they 
would be welcomed by him as a help towards the acquisition 
of power by Germany. On pp. 73-75 we read: “‘ For what has 
the Turkish Empire achieved in three full centuries? It has 
ouly destroyed. They bave rushed on tho West like a huge 
avalanche of mud, annihilating everything”; and other 
passages of similar import. Read “ Belgium” for “the 
West,” and we understand that the Turks are the natural 
allies of this new Germany that has lost her old self and 
become grievously transformed under the Prussian hegemony. 
Of Treitschke’s views on war there is no space to write in 
this already over-long letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cheltenham. WALTER LARDEN. 





A PROPHECY WHICH IS COMING TRUE. 

[To tue Epiror ov tHe “Srrctator.”’] 
S1r,—Looking over a book of old cuttings the other day, I 
came across the enclosed “lines,” which appeared in the 
Spectator shortly after the Franco-German War. Their apt- 
ness at this time will be readily apparent when the prophecy 
of the last two lines in the last verse appears to be on the eve 
of fulfilment.—I am, Sir, &c., Epaar Brown. 

5 St. Nicholas Street, Norton, Malton, Yorks. 


AND RIGHT—A DIALOGUE, 
Kine WIiti1am. 

I wield the strength of the chosen race, 

My breath makes Kingdoms to fall and stand ; 

I have moved my landmarks a goodly space, 

And won fair realms from the stranger’s hand. 


“MIGHT 


I have driven the ‘ Welsh’ with spear and sword 
In the cause of God and my people’s gain, 

That German tongues may sing to the Lord 

In the fields of Alsace and fair Lorraine. 


On my right stands Bismarck to do my will 
With steel in his words and blood on his pen, 
On my left sits Moltke calm and still 
Weaving his nets with meshes of men, 


Am I not lord in the day of wrath 

‘lo smite my foes with a holy rod? 

Who shall blaspheme or bar my path ? 

Is not my sword as the sword of God? 
FREEDOM. 

O King of the proud and patient folk, 

When you rose in power to guard your Rhine, 

And smote the tyrant with stroke on stroke, 

The sword was yours, but the edge was mine, 

Can I sell my children to serve your will: 

Shall they bow their necks to a yoke again P 

Of plunder your nets may take their fill, 

But the meshes are wide for the souls of men. 

Though you burn with fire and sow with salt 

All fenced cities from Rhine to Seine, 

Is France the soil where your armies halt? 

Nay France is mine, and your thought is vain. 

Tho sunbeams are broken and dashed in spray 

Till the waves are spent and the storm is done. 

Lo, saith the wind, how I rule the day! 

Lo how my fury hath quenched the sun! 


The music of sun and stars in their path 

Is fuller than storm wind and beat of drum, 
For you the darkness and day of wrath: 
The light is mine and the reign to come,” 





GERMAN HATRED OF ENGLAND. 
[To tae Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 

Sir,—At the present moment Great Britain is held to be 
responsible for the war (and hated accordingly) by Germany 
because, as the German Chancellor put it, she did not prevent 
Russia from embarking on it. Am I too late in pointing out 
that this is mere plagiarism ? In 1870 Lord Augustns Loftus 
described Bismarck as saying that “Great Britain should 
have forbidden France to enter on the war. She was in a 
position to do so, and ber interests and those of Europe de- 
manded it”; while the then Crown Princess wrote from Berlin : 
“The English are more hated at this moment than the French, 








and Lord Granville more than Benedetti” (Fitzmaurice, Life 
of the Second Earl Granville, I11., pp. 37-38). This, then, was 
Bismarck’s theory! The fact, as he knew then, and as we all 
know now, was that he had himself engineered the war, even 
to the extent of falsifying the Ems telegram. The Greeks, 
whom we are so fond of quoting for Hubris and its conse- 
quences, had also a proverb, “A second helping of cabbage— 
death!” Has not Kultur fallen somewhat short of its “high 
civilizing mission” in failing to bring home to German 
militarism the deep significance of Greek proverbs? Perbaps 
the Allies will make good the deficiency.—I am, Sir, &c., 
10 Pevensey Road, St. Leonards. H, J. ALLEN. 





CAN A NATION GO MAD?P 

[To tux Epiron or tux “Srecrator.”’] 
Si1r,—I do not think Bishop Butler’s inquiry as to whether a 
nation as well as an individual may not sometimes go mad, or 
at least become subject to temporary insanity, has ever been 
referred to among the innumerable letters and Press notices 
which have appeared on the subject of the present war. The 
first French Revolution certainly seems to have verified the 
Bishop’s prescience, and the present German infatuation 
seems to be another instance. Their way of looking at things 
may be described as a vice versd process. We are the 
aggressors, they the injured innocents. The Kaiser proclaims 
himself “the apostle of peace.” He is confident he will go 
down to posterity as such. “His heart bleeds for poor 
Louvain.” It reminds one of Alice in Wonderland :— 

“*T feel for you,’ the Walrus said, 

*I deeply sympathize,’ ” 

But he went on gobbling up the poor protesting oysters all 
the same. 

We are sometimes favoured with news “through German 
eyes.” Perhaps it would be more correct to say through 
German spectacles. As Hooker says in his Answer to Travers, 
“ But what if in the end it be found that he judgeth my words 
as they do colours, which look upon them through green 
spectacles, and think that which they see is green, when 
indeed that is green whereby they see.” They are at all 
events suffering from a species of colour-blindness. “ Neces- 
sity, the tyrant’s plea,” is made the excuse of “their devilish 
deeds.” ‘Their unreasoning and frantic hatred of the British 
name can only proceed upon the principle odisse quem 
laeseris. 

Much as we may regret the Archbishop of York’s unguarded 
utterance, his testimonial to the Kaiser probably amounts to 
no more than the character once given to a discharged man- 
servant: “ I bave seen him sober.” The Germans seem to have 
no sense of humour, otherwise they would hardly lay to heart 
the caricatures in some of the picture-papers, some of them, it 
must be confessed, vulgar enough. Let us hope that our 
adversuries may some day come to see the truth of things 
when they wake from their delirious dream.—I am, Sir, &., 

@. J. Cow._zy-Brown, 

6 Learmonth Grove, Edinburgh. 





THE BOYCOTT OF THE WORD “ENGLISH.” 


[To ruz Eprror or tax “ Srecrator,”) 





**Oh no, we never mention it, 
Its name is never heard ; 

Our lips are now forbid to s 
That once familiar word.’ 





Srr,—The Press and the literary profession generally seem 
to be in a conspiracy with Scotch Chauvinists and politicians 
with an eye on votes to extirpate the grand old words English 
and Englishman from our language, soon, I suppose, to be 
called the British language. You may look through whole 
issues of our daily and weekly papers in vain for our national 
name, except in quotations from American or foreign papers, 
and even in the latter case the translation often gives 
“ British” where the original had the equivalent of “ English.” 
Everything worth doing by this country before 1600, and 
more than three-quarters of everything since, have been done 
by England and the English. Yet we have a “ History of the 
British Nation,” and Cuaucer has been expressly claimed as 
“wholly British,” in the same way, I suppose, as Shakespeare 
is “ wholly German.” At this rate we shall ere long see our 
glorious name, that enshrines the achievements and ideals of 
fifteen hundred years, erased from the pages of our past 
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literature. The apathy of Englishmen in this matter, though 
they form seventy-five per cent. of the inhabitants of these 
islands and ninety per cent. of our Army and Navy, and their 
disregard of an incomparable past, are to me inconceivable. 
“British” isavileterm. It is,as a word, ugly, and is in sound 
ineffective. Take, for instance, the Eastern (and also Spanish) 
proverb, The word of an Englishman, expressing our 
national characteristic, and substitute for it “The word 
of a British man.” What an anaemic changeling! It is 
inaccurate. The name of this island was at the first 
Albion. Afterwards the northern part came to be called 
Caledonia. Then the Anglo-Saxons conquered and nearly 
exterminated the Celtic British, occupying the whole country 
as far as Edinburgh, which was founded and named by an 
English King. By the right of conquest all this land became 
Engel-londe, or Angle-land, or England, as even the language 
shows, for the eo-called Scotch is merely an older dialect of 
English. The word “ British” also belongs, first, to earlier 
claimants, the inhabitants of Brittany (Bacon calls Brittany 
Britain), and, secondly, to the conquered Celts of this island, 
and is therefore ambiguous as well as inaccurate. Moreover, 
it bas no past, nor any prestige attached to it, and it is not the 
name by which we have hitherto been known throughout the 
world from Calais to Tokio. Finally, there is no substantive 
form of the word, except the poetical “ Briton,” and the 
detestable word “ Britisher” bas been imported to supply the 
want. No one with any self-respect or love for his own 
language should deign to use this word, which is simply 
odious. Is it too late even now to protest against Englishmen 
enrrendering their heritage in the glorious name of “ England” 
and “English” atthe bidding of the Northern “ British,” as 
they wish to call themselves, and acquiescing in a name which 
breaks with our whole past and neither as a racial nor local 
name covers Ireland and the outlying islands, which together 
form about twenty-five per cent. of our whole areaP—I am, 
Sir, &e., O. R. Harnzs. 
Godalming. 


[We havea great deal of sympathy with our correspondent’s 
spirit of “right Englishry,” but he is surely not correct in 
saying that “ British ” does not cover Ireland. Great Britain— 
Magna Britannia—is the island in which these words are being 
written. Ireland is Parva Britannia. The two islands taken 
together are Britannia, Hence it is legally correct to talk of 
Britain, meaning the United Kingdom, and of the British 
Parliament, meaning the Parliament at Westminster—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





THE VOICE OF AMERICA, 
(To rez Epiror ¢+ tue “Srscraton.”’} 


Srr,—Your editorial, “How Can I Help?” (Spectator, August 
8th), has stirred some hearts this side the ocean. We know 
you are fighting the battle of Freedom as we foughtit in 1861. 
It has seemed to a hymn lover that nothing yet published 
could be sung. I enclose O. W. Holmes’s “Army Hymn,” 
published in the Atlantic Monthly, June, 1861, with his 
suggestion for the tune. A change of a word or two in the 
fourth stanza will make it as appropriate for you now as for 
us then, and we may count on Dr. Holmes’s approval, if he 
could speak :— 
“ We lift our fathers’ flag on high.” 


In some shape may it be of some help and inspiration.— 
—I am, Sir, &c., JuLtia W. REDFIELD. 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


“ARMY HYMN. 
(Old Hundred.) 


Lord God of Hosts! Almighty King 
Accept the sacrifice we bring: 

To ev'ry arm Thy strength impart; 
Thy Spirit shed thro’ ev’ry heart. 


Wake in our breast the living fires, 
The holy faith that warmed our sires; 
Thy hand hath made our nation free; 
To die for her is serving Thee. 


Be Thou a pillared flame to show 
The midnight snare, the secret foe ; 
And when the battle thunders loud 


Ged of all rations ! Sovereign Lord! 

Inu Thy dread Name we draw the sword, 
We lift the starry flag on high 

Which fills with light our stormy sky. 


From treason’s rent, from murder’s stain, 
Guard Thou its folds till peace shall reign, 
Till fort and field, till shore and sea, 

Join our loud anthem, Praise to Thee.” 





MR. CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 
[To tue Eprror or tae “Srecratonr.”’] 
Srr,—Your republication in your issue of October 24th of 
the splendid lines, “The Sea Queen Wakes,” by Mr. Cliyg 
Phillipps-Wolley, bas a pathetic interest at this time for al} 
residents in British Columbia, that gentleman having lost hig 
only son in the defence of his country when the ‘ Hogue’ and 
her sister-crvisers were sunk by a German submarine. For 
many years before the commencement of the present war no 
man has shown his patriotism in a more practical manner 
than Mr. Wolley, who, formerly a British Consular officer, 
settled long since on Vancouver Island. He has been the 
leading spirit in a local Navy League, and at all times, both by 
his able pen and personal arguments, has done his utmost to 
impress upon the inhabitants of his adopted land the import- 
ance of doing their share in naval defence. ‘The result has 
been seen lately, as when the ‘Rainbow,’ the only warship 
which Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Government gave to the British 
Colunibian coast, was required to go to sea, the volunteers 
raised by the exertions of Mr. Wolley and his co-workers were 
available to supplement the small number of bluejackets who 
formed her crew.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Anprew C. P. Haccarp, Lieut.-Col. 
Camp Haggard, Vancouver Island. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MUSIC. 

[To tur EprTor oF tue “Sprectator.”) 
Srr,—You have prominently urged the emotional influences 
of the pomp and ceremony of war as an aid to recruiting. 
May I point out that the psychology of music has been very 
indifferently appreciated hitherto in the campaign for recruits? 
The Central Recruiting Office and the Department which 
controls it should long before this have been parading the by- 
streets of every large town with military music, processions, 
and pageants, as has been suggested and carried out in suit- 
able places by the Sheriff of Surrey. It is a fact that in 
these side-streets there are still scores of young and able- 
bodied men waiting to respond to the cail to arms, but who 
only need the proper amount of emotional stirring to join the 
ranks. 

In music, which is an art based upon a rhythmic succession 
of sounds, there isa direct stimulus of the most intellectual 
as well as emotional potency. The mechanism of life may 
also be described as a rhythmic succession of responsive 
reactions. All the vital functions are carried out in a periodic 
activity followed by rest; the heart’s work, respiration, 
digestion, and assimilation are all a combined and complex 
mechanism of periodic action and reaction. Anabolism, or 
the building up of cells, is followed by katabolism, or their 
reduction through activity. The physiology and psychology 
of the neurons of the central nervous system follow precisely 
the same scheme of action and reaction; and music, being a 
form of recurring stimulus, has, by its action upon them, a 
special power to reach every pulsation of feeling, to suggest 
intellectual delight, and to enlarge the emotional life. Unem- 
barrassed by metaphysical speculations, music may be said to 
stir up deep currents of emotion, to awaken ideas of the 
tragic, and to exercise a mysterious spell upon the mind. 
Everybody knows from experience—allowance being made (as 
foreshadowed by Sir Bampfylde Fuller in the Times of Novem- 
ber 11th) for individual and subjective differences—the peculiar 
delight and power of musical effects, which range from the 
tender whisper of joy and sorrow to the passionate flood of 
fury and rage; witness, for example, the effects upon individuals 
and crowds of different nationalities of the “‘ Marscillaise,” 
“ Brabanconne,” “ Carmagnole,” and of “ John Brown.” 

It is not only words sung that excite emotion, but the mode 
of union of melodic and harmonic forms. The martial 
stirring and splendour of “The Men of Harlech,” of “ Rule, 





Still guard us in its moving cloud. 





Britannia,” of the “March of the Cameron Men,” or the 
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—— 
«Soldiers’ Chorns” from Faust are unattainable through 
words alone ; although the clear apprehension of words sung 
may and does help to intensify the sentiment of martial music. 
“The Last Rose of Summer ” and “ Kathleen Mavourneen 
are examples of vocal stimuli, as moving to the Irish as are 
“Robin Adair” and “ Auld Lang Syne” to the Scot, or “ Hén 
Wlad fy Nbadau ” and “ Home, Sweet Home,” to the Welsh 
or English. The power of the “ halls” in former years to stir 
up patriotic sentiment by vocal music— We don’t want to 
fight, but, by Jingo, if we do,” &c.—earned for them the dis- 
tinction of being the best recruiting agencies as well as safe 
repositories for Imperial and loyal convictions. 

The influence of music over the roughest and even the most 
desperate characters in our streets is fully recognized by 
religious and social agencies such as the Salvation Army and the 
Church Army, which provide harmonies for the most diverse 
as well as for the deepest emotional cravings of the human 
heart. Noappeal of the Church militant is so powerful an 
invitation to raise the Christian flag as is “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,” to refresh the stricken and weary as is the “ Pil- 
grims of the Night,” to rally round a great objective as is the 
hymn “ Jerusalem the Golden,” or to bless the happy day as 
is the chorus “ Hail, Thou Ever. Blessed Morn.” The revivals 
of Sankey and Moody and of Torrey and Alexander testified 
fully to the immense value of melodious music. 

Further, it may be pointed out that an appeal by the aid 
of music is made through the most intellectual as well as 
the most highly evolutionized end the most important of the 
serses—viz., the sense of hearing, which is more informing 
and more educative than any of the other senses of man. 
It is through this sense that speech has become possible, 
and it is through the sense of hearing that all the accumu- 
lated traditions of the past have become available for present 
use and future progress. 

Those whose vocation is the care of the mind realize how 
much they owe to the therapeutic agency of music in the 
restoration of diseased mental states; how by its rhythmical 
force, power, melodic phases, and harmonic character, bope 
and courage may be raised, despondency thwarted, and 
healthy mental action stimulated and maintained. It is 
imperative to repeat public appeals for the use of music as 
a necessary supplement in the urgent call for “more men, 
and yet more men.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Claybury. Ropvert ARMSTRONG-JONES, M.D. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 

[To 

S1r,—In your issue of Deceinber 12th your review of the 

Babasaheb’s Impressions of British Iife and Character empha- 

sizes the religious Indian’s view of religious education. An 

aged vicar (now retired) used, on Empire Day or the Sunday 

after, to deliver and disseminate in his parish an avowedly 
political discourse. May I quote an extract ?— 


tHe Epiror or tus “ Srrcrator,”’] 


“T divide in my own mind all schools throughout the Empire into 
two classes, Christian and non-Christian, simply. For all Christian 
schools I would prescribe a National syllabus—viz., the four 
Gospels of our Lord Jesus Christ in Authorised, Revised, or 
Rhenish Version, and enjoining on Jews, Mohammedans, Indians, 
&co , in their own schools, the instruction of their own scholars in 
their own sacred books, or in portions of them.” 


Well does your writer observe, “Tolerance need not mean 
neutrality.”—I am, Sir, &c., 0. 





GOVERNMENT BUYING OF SUGAR. 
(To tae Enprror or tus “ Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—It would be surprising indeed if Mr. Tate were not to 
laud the Government buying of sugar, for ever since the 
Government stepped in the refiners have been living in clover, 
secured from all possible losses, and assured of a handsome 
profit no matter what may happen. Mr. Tate informs your 
readers (Spectator, December 12th) that 
“it would have been necessary to find some millions of pounds 
sterling in order to get sufficient sugar to keep the refineries 
working. No individual firm could possibly have carried through 
these transactions, and, as you are aware, none of the banks were 
in a position to make advances, In the meantime many of the 
refineries would have been closed down.” 
Yet the profits of Mr. Tate’s company in the year ending 
September 30th last (that includes two war months) were no 








less than £314,900, as compared with £119,100 for the previous 
twelve months, and the dividend on the ordinary shares, 
privately held, was increased from 18} to 50 per cent. Mr, 
Tate himself remarked at the annual meeting the week before 
last that they might under other conditions make larger 
profits—as though they had imposed upon themselves a self- 
denying ordinance. 

We know that the refiners are represented on the Royal 
Commission, but the details of the Government’s deal with 
them have not yet been disclosed. Mr. McKenna, when asked 
in the House of Commons for particulars, evaded the request 
by stating that the Report must first be presented to the 
King! 

If the refiners are pleased, the sugar-using manufacturers 
(who, although they require from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent. of all the sugar imported, were never consulted) are 
extremely dissatisfied; for the policy which Mr. Tate praises 
has seriously injured their home trade and is ruining their 
export trade. 

Everybody is agreed that the Government did well to step 
in to prevent refiners and other large holders of sugar 
exploiting the public. The pity is it was also seized with 
panic, and, instead of confining its purchases for August 
and September delivery, bought up huge stocks at prices 
which were forced up by the very magnitude of the opera- 
tions. As a matter of fact, there were altogether record 
stocks of cane in America, Java, &c., 
render the United Kingdom independent of any supp!y of 
sugar from Germany end Austria. The Government, burdened 
with its dear purchases, found other sugar coming freely to 
this country at prices which were certainly high, comparatively 
speaking, but lower than those fixed by the Commission. 
Instead of acknowledging that it bad been badly advised, and 
cutting its losses, the Government proceeded to prohibit all 
importation, a totally unnecessary step which was officially 
alleged to bave been taken in order to bring economic pre 
One minor result was that the Dutch 


sugar available to 


sure 
to bear upon Germany. 
refiners promptly repudiated their pre-war contracts with our 
manufacturers, causing them a loss estimated at something 
like £250,000, although it seems that lately some buyers in 
London have received undue preference from Holland. 

It is difficult to advance proofs, but it is freely stated that 
the Government, while stopping private purchases, has itself 
within the last week or so been buying cube sugar from 
Holland; although such sugar is bound to be replaced by 
Germany and the enemy thus “comforted.” The Government 
has been advised of these rumours, but at the time of writing 
they have not been contradicted. 

Thanks solely to the Government’s policy, British manufac- 
turers are now obliged to pay from 5s. to 6s. per hundred- 
neutral 
countries and in the Colonies, so that effective competition in 


weight more for their sugar tban their rivals in 


the export markets is being destroyed; while at home manu- 
facturers cannot pass on to the consumer, like the grocers 
(also represented on the Commission) can and do, any con- 
siderable portion of the artificially increased cost of their 
raw material, lest they should kill the public demand for their 
goods altogether. Already foreign manufacturers are trying 
to push their goods in this country—goods made probably 
with enemy, and certainly with cheap, sugar denied to our 
industry. 

British mannfacturers have asked that, as the Government 
chose to prohibit the importation of sugar, except by itself, on 
national grounds, the nation as a whole should bear the burden, 
They have asked 
for their raw material at the world’s price. But all that they 
have got are special rates for White Mauritius Crystals, of 
which the Commission holds very heavy stocks, not very easy 
to get ridof. It happens that this sugar is quite useless for 
high-class confectionery and chocolate, and if it is to be used 
in large quantities requires further refining. 


as isalready proposed in other directions. 


Mr. Tate talks of millions saved by the Government’s 
action: cn the evidences it would be much more sensible, and 
the truth, to say that millions have been lost. Exaggeration 
apart, persons with quite as much experience of sugar as Mr. 
Tate are convinced that this unfortunate sugar policy, aptly 
described as “a comedy of errors,” will cost the country a 
great deal more in the long run than if the Government had 
looked before it leapt, and bad been content with the less 
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ambitious and debatable course of preventing what must have 
proved a merely temporary “corner.”—TI am, Sir, &c., 
Tue SECRETARY OF THE MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTIONERS’ ALLIANCE. 
9 Queen Street Place, E.C. 
[We have given a hearing to both sides, and must now 
close this correspondence.—Eb. Spectator. } 





MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND AND 
IN GERMANY. 

[To eum Epiror or tue “Specrator,”’] 
Srr,—Although very unwilling to appear in conflict with 
Mr. T. ©. Horsfall, knowing his great practical interest in 
social reform, his letter in your issue of December 12th calls 
for several remarks. Mr. Horsfall thinks that in my book, 
Municipal Life and Government in Germany, I have given 
“much too favourable an account of the results of German 
municipal government.” Of course it will not be expected 
that I should endorse this view. I am, however, justified in 
pointing out that it is precisely in regard to housing policy— 
the subject of Mr. Horsfall’s letter—that I have been most 
emphatic in calling attention to and criticizing the short- 
comings of German municipal authorities. Perhaps Mr. 
Horsfall will be good enough to read again the chapter on 
“Housing Policies.” I have similarly pointed to the high 
mortality rate in Germany, but I do not accept Mr. Horsfall’s 
view that its chief cause is bad housing. That view is 
irreconcilable with the statistics. For example, Berlin is one 
of the most overcrowded of German towns (“ overcrowded” in 
the German sense), and Bremen is essentially a single-family- 
house town, and in my opinion one of the most English- 
looking of German towns; yet the general mortality and 
infant mortality rates of Berlin in 1911 were only slightly 
higher than those of Bremen—16°3 per thousand and 17°3 per 
cent. respectively, against 153 per thousand and 14:1 per 
cent. In my opinion, bad sanitation has had much to do 
with the past high mortality of German towns. 

In accounting for the high rates of illegitimacy in German 
towns Mr, Horsfall overlooks the deplorable influence of the 
so-called “free love” idea and of the wholesale employment of 
girls in drinking-houses and restaurants. To the latter, and, 
I fear it must be said, want of moral restraint amongst the 
rising youth, academic and other, is due the unenviable 
notoriety of Munich in the statistics of illegitimacy. 

Upon the subject of municipal Income Tax I would only 
remark that the reason for the passing of the Prussian 
Municipal Taxation Law of 1893 was the need of protecting 
income against undue local taxation in view of its importance 
as a source of State taxation. In all my intercourse with 
German Mayors and municipal workers I have never heard a 
word said in favour of the English rating system—almost the 
last Prussian “ rent-taxes,” the nearest equivalent to our 
rates, were abolished as iniquitous long ago—nor have I come 
across any endorsement of Dr. Miquel’s contention that 
municipal Income Taxes raise rents and the cost of real 
property, while English rates have the opposite effect. Per- 
sonally, I do not accept that view, though recognizing the 
complexity of the vexed question of the ultimate incidence of 
local burdens.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Dawson. 

[We cannot publish any more correspondence on this 
subject.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





DIGNITY AND DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
(To tHe Eprror or Tue “Spectator.’’] 

Srr,—The letters from Mrs, Tait, in your issues of December 
5th and 19th, on the attempt being made to raise the status of 
“ domestic service ” are timely and important, but she reports 
a difficulty in securing girls wishing to be trained. Does not 
the remedy for this, and for much of the poverty and thrift- 
lessness around us, depend on the nation insisting that every 
girl before leaving an elementary school should pass a 
practical domestic economy standard? The welfare of every 
man, woman, child, and home in this country depends on 
whether some woman knows how to cook, clean, sew, and 
wash, whether she knows something of the laws of health, 
has self-respect, and good moral principles. The elements 
of these things could be taught at school, and if practical 
domestic economy were the highest standard and all had to 
pass it, household work would cease to be looked down upon, 








ras 
a taste for it would be evoked, and also in many cases a Wish 
to obtain the further training and certificate which Mrs, Tait 
mentions. If England does not rouse herself to secure this, 
she will find herself after the war with thousands more 
helpless, unemployed women on her hands than formerly, 
But a girl who knows how to make a home comfortable may 
be almost certain of having her living in her hands; and jt 
she marries, the knowledge is invaluable to her husband ang 
children.—I am, Sir, &c., F. B. 
[We entirely agree. We must not only preach the utility 
of domestic work, but also make people realize its dignity. 4 
woman is no true mistress of her house unless she has learned 
the principles of Home Science. Training in this knowledge ig 
as necessary to her as training in the use of arms is to a man 
who aims at being a good citizen and the true master of the 
house. We must raise Home Science to the highest place in 
our elementary-school curriculum.—EbD. Spectator. ] 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Prrsiwent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secrerarr: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orriczs: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are: 
(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army, 
(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 
(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 


Sunsscrrprions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 
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ed,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
h the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
or in the case of “ Letters to the 


“ Communical 


agreement wil 
In such instances, 


expression. . 2 
Raditor,” insertion only means that the matier or point of view 
$s considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 





FLOWER OF YOUTH. 
Lxst Heaven be for the greybeards hoary ; 
God, Who made boys for His delight, 
Goes in earth’s hour of grief and glory 
And calls the boys in from the night; 
When they come trooping from the war 
Our skies have many a new gold star. 


Heaven’s thronged with gay and careless faces, 
New-waked from dreams of dreadful things. 
They walk by green and pleasant places, 
And by the crystal water-springs 
Forget the nightmare field of slain 
And the fierce thirst and the strong pain, 


Forget! God smiles to see them merry, 
For His own Son was once a boy; 
They never shall be old and weary, 
But of their youth will have great joy, 
And in the playing-fields of Heaven 
Shall run and leap, uew-washed, new-shriven, 


Now Heaven’s by golden boys invaded, 
*Scaped from the winter and the storm, 
Stainless and simple as He made it, 
God keeps the boy’s heart out of harm. 
The old wise Saints look down and smile, 
They are so young and without guile. 


Oh, if the sonless mothers weeping, 
The widowed girls, could look inside 
The country that hath them in keeping 
Who went to the great war and died, 
They would rise and put their mourning off, 
Praise God, and say: “ He has enough.” 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


BOOKS. 


——— 
BERKELEY AND PERCIVAL.® 

Tue great philosopher Berkeley was a most delightful writer 
of intimate letters. Mr. Benjamin Rand has just brought out 
a complete edition of his correspondence with Sir John 
Percival. The book should find many readers, and none 
should be deterred by a fear that it will prove too difficult 
reading for those who in this pressing, strenuous time desire 
distraction rather than instruction. If the reader wants to 
learn about Berkeley’s theory of the non-existence of matter, 
he must read his Dialogues or his Alciphron, not his letters. 
They tell of his friends, his travels, his children, and his 
friends’ children. They make us understand his fascination 
(the fascination against which even Pope was not proof), not 
bis philosophy. The friendship between Berkeley and Percival 
began when both were young. Fellow-students at Dublin 
University, they discussed the future on paper when they 
could not talk. Their views upon marriage are entertaining, 
and they show a cool-headed wisdom which we should hardly 
expect to encounter nowadays in men of their age. 

In the year 1709 Sir John Percival is engaged in looking 
for a wife. He regards marriage as “a voluntary confine- 
ment which I desire to make as agreeable as possible, the 
rather because ’tis a confinement for life.” Berkeley gently 
reproves his cynicism, and Percival writes again describing 
the sort of woman he would like to marry. The letter is 
entertaining, but hardly so entertaining as one written on the 
same subject to another correspondent, for which Mr. Rand 
makes room in his “ Biographical Commentary ” :— 

“In a complete wife there aro six things desirable, viz., good 
nature, beauty, sense, breeding, birth, and fortune. "Tis seldom 
that all these meet in one, nay and almost impossible, and therefore 








. Berkeley and Percival. By Benjamia Rand, “Cambridge: at the University 
Press, (9s, net.] 





where they don’t, respect must be had to thoee qualifications that 
cannot be spared, and men must be contented to go without those 
that can; such as fortune, which I’ve put last because of smallest 
moment, and next to that family, which may likewise be spared, 
if all the other things hit. The other four must join to make a 
man happy; good nature, or a husband has no peace at home; 
beauty, or he has no delight; sense, or his affairs go to wreck; 
and breeding, or the world reflects on his choice; but I have par- 
ticular reason to desire my wife to be a handsome person, because 
I love home and intend to be furiously constant. As to the two 
separable qualities, they are not to be despised, though inferior to 
the rest, for a good family is seldom attended with beggarly rela- 
tions, and generally afford friends in power to assist one on 
occasion; but this is a needless consideration for me who am of 
so distant a country where indigent relations would have no 
courage to follow me, and who have fortuno enough, but no 
ambitious views to gratify.” 

The man who asked so much married soon and was entirely 
bappy. Lady Percival shared her husband’s friendship for 
Berkeley to the full. The great philosopher became devoted 
to her children, writing of them with a detailed tenderness 
very rare in the early half of the eighteenth century, and 
interesting himself in their mother’s smallest concerns. He 
sends her prescriptions for the children’s ailments and ber own, 
and rejoices in their recoveries as though his favourite “tar 
water” had brought them about. He wrote as he talked, 
seriously or lightly as the mood took him, or rather perhaps 
according to the mood in which he expected to find the 
recipient of his letter. A passing allusion toa very serious- 
minded correspondent may have caused Sir John and his lady 
to smile :— 


“I wrote to Mr. Clarke and desired he would favour me with 
his thoughts on the subject of God’s existence, and the proofs he 
thought most conclusive of it, which I imagined would provea 
grateful entertainment while his sore eyes prevented his reading. 
But never since have I heard one word from him, either on that 
or any other subject.” 


Seemingly his friendly intention failed of its object. 

But to return to the Percivals. We hear a great deal about 
“Miss and Master” Percival. Upon one occasion Berkeley 
visits them in the absence of their parents. He was informed 
at the door that— 


“The little Lady and Esquire were withdrawn to their apart- 

ment. Miss indeed wasin her deshabille, but for all that I was 
admitted to visit her, and she entertained me with a familiarity 
and frankness greater than I had observed before. Both her com- 
plexion and carriage are altered for the better, the one being very 
fair, and the other free from those stately and affected airs which 
methought she had in Capel Street. In a word she is grown a 
very charming and conversible Lady, and seemed not at all dis- 
pleased at my visit. But good manners obliged me to shorten it, 
so after a little discourse about her absent friends I left her, and 
my entertainment fell to the Esquire’s share who acquitted himself 
very obligin iy. We took a turn in the gallery and then walked 
in the gardens and avenue. You must not now imagine a child 
held up by leading strings that has not a word to say, but a brisk 
young gentleman who walks alone and bears his part in conversa- 
tion. 1 told him what news I had heard of my Lady, Mrs. Parker 
and yourself, with which he was very much pleased. But I 
observed his discourse ran chiefly on my Lady, whom he often 
mentioned, and seemed to long for her company to that degree, 
that if you still think of making the same stay you intended, I 
don’t know but that he may send you a letter to desire you to 
hasten your return. He shall not want an amanuensis to write 
what he dictates in case he cannot do it himself.” 
Later on Berkeley has children of hisown. By this time he is 
settled in America, and we hear: “ For my amusement in this 
new world J have gota little son.” Nothing could exceed the 
patbos with which he writes of the death of his favourite and 
youngest son: “I was a man relieved from the amusement of 
politics, visits, and what the world calls pleasure. I hada 
little friend educated always under my own eye, whose paint- 
ing delighted me, whose music ravished me, and whose lovely 
gay spirit was a continual feast. It has pleased God to take 
him hence.” 

Two hundred years ago every traveller took his life in his 
hands. Berkeley’s letters from Italy will fill the ordinary man 
or woman who journeys thitber once in two or three years 
with admiration and sympathetic alarm. This is how our 
philosopher crossed the Mont Cenis Pass in the year 1716:— 

“T never thought I should pass Mount Cenis a second time in 
winter. But we have now passed in a worse condition than it was 
when I saw it before. It blew and snowed bitterly all the time. 
The snow almost blinded us and reached above the waists of the 
men who carried us. They let me fall six or seven times, and 
thrice on the brinks of horrid precipices, the snow having covered 
the path so that it was impossible to avoid making false steps. 
The porters assured us they never in their lives had passed the 
mountain in such an ill road and weather, However, blessed be 
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God, we arrived at Turin two nights ago, and design to set out 
from hence towards Milan to-morrow.” 

Italy did not throw the spell over Berkeley which it has 
thrown for years innumerable over so many strangers. He 
doubts whether the climate is as healthy as that of Ireland, 
and Dublin seems to him to hold its own against most of 
the towns of Europe. Naples delights his eyes, but he is 
not altogether delighted with the Neapolitans. Even the 
nobles strike him as lacking something which his own people 
possess. “They are not the politest people in the world. 
To-day I had the honour to dine with three Princes, besides 
half a dozen Counts and Dukes, the first nobility in the 
land, and I assure you it was not without some surprise that 
I found myself to be one of the politest persons at table.” 
In remoter places he is struck by the simplicity of the 
peasantry. “As riches and honours have no footing here, the 
people are unacquainted with the vices that attend them, 
but in lieu thereof they have got an ugly habit of murdering 
one another for trifles.” 

In France, more than seventy years before the Revolution, 
Berkeley is shocked at the approach to worship exacted from 
the people for the King. He has seen at Lyons a “pretty 
singular” ceremony. A statue of Louis XIV. was set up in 
“the great place.” “The mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs were 
drawn out in their formalities, and bare-leaded to salute the 
statue. The mayor made a speech to it, I am told it will be 
printed.” He is horrified that a prince should “reduce even 
the minds of his subjects to such a degree of slavery.” 

These letters fall, roughly speaking, into four divisions— 
those written when Berkeley lived in Dublin as a Fellow 
of Trinity College, where he remained for something like 
thirteen years, and where he conceived his theory of matter 
and wrote his first book; those which relate to life in London, 
where for some eight years he lived among the wits of Queen 
Anne’s reign, the friend of Addison, of Steele, of Pope, of 
Dr. Arbuthnot, and enjoyed a popularity which perhaps no 
other man of the time enjoyed; the years during which 
he travelled in Europe or the three or four during which he 
lived in America; and last, the eighteen years of his life 
which he spent in Ireland as Bishop of Cloyne. We wish we 
had more details of his life at Rhode Island, and more 
pictures of the people he knew and loved in London. But, 
like all greatly beloved men of letters, he has learned to tame 
his pen. He avoids personalities. He does not gossip so 
much as we could wish, We know he was liked by the early 
Quakers at Newport. We know he did not altogether like 
them. We want to know why. If only he had drawn a few 
portraits! But it is no bad compliment to letters to wish 
them longer. We congratulate Mr. Rand. He has compiled 
a charming book. 





THE EARLY DAYS OF AN ITALIAN PATRIOT* 


THE opening of the Italian Risorgimento is the most interest- 
ing point in its history. The movement had then a sincerity 
and a simplicity which it necessarily lost when it became 
mixed up with politicians like Cavour and Napoleon III. 
This does not mean that the two men stood on the same level. 
Both, indeed, were opportunists, but Cavour was an oppor- 
tunist for Italy, Napoleon III. an opportunist for himself. 
But both created an atmosphere in which intrigue was a 
constant element, and it is this that makes the contrast 
between the earlier and later stages of the Revolution. It is 
to this early time that Giovanni Visconti Venosta’s recollec- 
tions belong. He was a cadet of a great Lombard family, and 
his introduction to politics dates from 1838, when he was only 
six years old. In that year he was taken to see the entry into 
Milan of the Emperor Ferdinand I., and as the Imperial 
carriage approached a few of the lookers-on began to applaud 
and wave their handkerchiefs. Giovanni would have done 
the same had not his arm been seized by a taller boy, who 
whispered: “Be careful not to applaud when the Emperor 
passes.” The child obeyed the order, and afterwards asked 
his mother what it meant. “She replied that the young man 
was right,” but added the caution that “there were certain 
things I would understand later on.” At that time, no 
doubt, this was a warning commonly given to their children 
by Lombard parents with Italian sympathies. After the 








* Memoirs of My Youth, 1847-1860. By Giovanni Visconti Venosta. Trans- 
ated by William 


Prall, London: A, Constable and Co, [12s, 6d, net.] 
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election of Pius IX. in 1846 this need for secrecy grew 


less urgent. All over Lombardy arches were put up te 
the new Pope, hymns were sung to him, and “ Viva Pio 
Nono, Viva I’Italia,” appeared on every wall. Naturally 
the new Pope was not in favour at Vienna. The vetg 
on his election had actually been entrusted to the Arch. 
bishop of Milan, but he had died on his way to the 
Conclave. The new Archbishop was an Italian by birth, and 
in a very mild way by sympathy, and the report of thi 
led to a great popular demonstration when he made his ent, 
into Milan. This was broken up by the police, and from that 
time the relations between the Government and the citizens of 
Milan grew more and more strained. When the Revolutio, 
broke out in Calabria the order was passed round “ Wear your 
hats alla Calabrese.” When these were forbidden by the police 
tall silk hats with the brim turned up and little buckles ig 
front were substituted, and the use of Austrian cloth was given 
up and Lombard velvet took its place. The police did not 
understand the popular origin of these manifestations, and 
wasted time in looking for the imaginary Secret Committee 
which they credited with their organization. The serieg 
ended on January Ist, 1848, in a universal abandonment of 
tobacco. In the streets no one smoked except the soldiers, 
“In all the houses and cafés in the evening no one talked of any. 
thing else, and no one smoked.” This demonstration also 
ended ina riot, and for the next week the city became more 
and more excited, until on February 22nd martial law wag 
proclaimed. Two days later the revolution broke out in 
Paris. The Milanese took nearly a month to follow the 
example thus set them; it was March 18th that was after. 
wards reckoned as the first of the Five Days of Milan. To 
the young Visconti Venosta the second of these was the most 
exciting of the five. The house in which he lived had another 
inmate, an engineer named Alfieri, who was on the eve of 
becoming insane. He took command of the quarter, called all the 
neighbours together, set some of them to heat oil and water to 
pour on the soldiers, and sent others to the cellars to search 
for spies or to the roofs to look out for enemies, So far there 
was method in his madness, and the more startling order he 
reserved for his recruit of sixteen. Giovanni was armed with 
pistols and ordered to conceal himself behind a dormer 
window in the roof in order to surprise a dwarf who was 
making signals to the enemy. No one suspected Alfieri’s 
real condition, and the sentinel remained at his post till even- 
ing. When he tried to return by the way he had come up 
he found that the door which led to the roof had been locked, 
and he had to prowl on the roofs looking for an open window, 
At last he found one, and made his descent into a strange 
house and among strange people. In the state in which the 
city then was he was sure of a welcome: “ All were friends 
and brothers; all assisted all reciprocally ; all embraced all; 
and all addressed all in the second person singular, ... No 
theft took place in those days, though all the houses were open 
and unguarded. Milan was a single family. Such was the 
moral physiognomy of the revolution.” 

The military physiogonomy was scarcely less remark- 
able. On the first two days Visconti Venosta thinks that 
the troops could easily have suppressed the revolution. After 
that they were bewildered and discouraged by the barri- 
cades in the streets, the tiles constantly thrown from the 
roofs, and tbe incessant clang of the bells. Probably a still 
more discouraging element was the hesitation of the generals. 
Though Radetzky was in command of the garrison, the 
greater part of Italy was in revolt, and Charles Albert was 
on the eve of declaring war. For whatever reason, the 
Marshal first proposed an armistice, and, when this was 
refused by the Provisional Government, evacuated the city. 
A day or two afterwards six thousand Piedmontese troops 
arrived. They were very coldly received, for the Milanese, “in 
their honeymoon of victory,” were jealous lest others should 
gather their laurels. The war was regarded as over. Every 
citizen was ready with his suggestions as to what the new Italian 
Constitution should be, and when, in the latter part of June, 
the Austrians, at the suggestion of England, proposed to make 
peace with Charles Albert and the Provisional Government 
on the basis of the cession of Lombardy to Piedmont the 
Provisional Government were foolish enough to refuse the 
offer. They did not wish, they said, to make the Italian 
cause a merely Lombard question. One of the members of 
the Government was sent to communicate their decision to 
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the King, and he took back to Milan the military arguments 

-, favour of acceptance. They were strong enough to carry 

wgriction, for the envoy told the Provisional Government 
an Radetzky had received strong reinforcements, that the 
qorn-out Piedmontese army could not count on getting any 
fresh troops, and that with those it had it could not hope to 
hold its own against an Austrian offensive. The papers 
hich contained this news are all preserved in the Museo del 

Risorgimento, but, weighty as they now appear, they made no 
impression on the Provisional Government. Radetzky was 
pow ina position to assure his master thet in a short time 
he “could repulse the Piedmontese army and recover Milan.” 
So the plan of peace to the Mincio had but a few days of 
life, because of the disdainful refusal of these hare-brained 
patriots. It took eleven years of “ misfortune and eorrow for 
Italy” to give Milan what she wilfully refused in 1848. The 
city had no choice but to capitulate, and Radetzky levied 
large contributions from one hundred and eighty-nine 
prominent citizens. Those who could raise a fair pro- 
portion of the sum asked for often obtained large reductions 
in consideration of prompt payment, for the Marshal was 
sorely in need of cash. The most unfortunate of the sufferers 
in the beginning, and the least so in the end, was one who 
ibought himself protected by an article in the treaty of peace 
and went to law with the Austrian Government. It must 
have seemed a hopeless attempt in the first instance, but with 
the help of his lawyers he “succeeded in prolonging the 
litigation for ten years, when the battle of Magenta delivered 
him.” 

The remainder of the volume is less concerned with politics 
than the chapters we have been dealing with. But the writer 
tells his story simply and pleasantly, and it gives, no doubt, 
an accurate picture of what life in Milan was like in the 
ten years immediately preceding the arrival of Italian 
independence, 





INSECT LIFE.* 


Fasre is coming into a wider kingdom. His translators 
multiply. The first three chapters of this book are a new 
translation of three which have already appeared (thirteen 
years ago) in a volume entitled Insect Life—the work of 
another translator, the author of Mademoiselle Mori. The 
title of the one volume might well bave been given to the 
other, for The Mason Bees is not concerned only with bees; 
it is a treatise on the instinct and psychology of insects, move 
particularly mason bees and red ants, and there is an 
interesting sidelight thrown on the homing instincts of these 
two inachapter describing experiments with cats. In any 
case, however, a new translation is welcome. Fabre as a 
writer ranges wide; he is the most patient and exact of 
observers, his phrases turn quickly with vigorous thrusts and 
surprises, he has a critical humour, and he is a poet, with a 
poet’s vision and power of touching the thought and guessing 
the hope of other beings. And Mr. de Mattos has the true art 
of the translator; his pages are not merely construing, not 
the mere setting down of the sense and purport of Fabre’s 
argument, but the separate quality and the idiom of the 
individual voice and brain. 

No writer has described with a fresher zest than Fabre the 
beginnings of his introduction to his experiments. He was a 
schoolmaster of eighteen, at a “primary” establishment 
attached to the College at Carpentras. He taught the 
babies to read, the children to write, and the elder boys 
fractions and Euclid. The schoolroom was dark and damp; 
and the great joy in the curriculum was to get out into the 
fields for lessons in open-air geometry, which meant practical 
surveying. The College supplied a five-franc graphometer; 
the rest of the surveyor’s equipment, chain and stakes, arrows, 
level, square, and compass, came out of the assistant-master’s 
salary, that being as much as seven hundred francs a year. 
The teacher bought the equipment, and the boys were proud 
to carry the stakes through the town. But when they came 
to the field of operations their enthusiasm suffered a change. 
The plain, the “harmas,” as it is called in the district, 
“stretched far and wide, covered with nothing but flowering 
thyme and rounded pebbles. There was ample scope for 
every imaginable polygon; trapezes and triangles could be 





* The Mason Bees. By J. Henri Fabre. Translated by Alexander Teixcira 
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combined in all sorts of ways.” But these were not the only 
possibilities perceived by the pupils. The teacher's attention 
was attracted by something suspicious. A boy sent to plant 
a stake would stop on his way and stoop, neglecting his line 
and signals. Another would forget his arrows and take up a 
pebble; another, deaf to measurements, would crumble a clod 
of earth between his fingers. Most of the boys were caught 
licking straws. The surveying ceased; what was the mystery ? 
The master inquired, and found that a big black bee made 
clay nests on the pebbles of the harmas. The nests contained 
honey; the boys got the honey through a straw; their teacher 
joined them, putting off the polygon till later. That was the 
beginning of Fabre’s work with the mason bees; it was his 
introduction to the insect to test whose powers and instincts 
he made so many patient experiments. What is the secret 
of the power possessed by bees of returning to their nests 
from a distance? Fabre conducted series after series of trials 
with marked bees which he carried two or three miles from 
their homes, afterwards watching for their return. The pro- 
cess of marking—that is, placing on the thorax a dot of powdered 
chalk mixed with gum—was not easy, and his comments are 
characteristic :— 

“You do not come off scot-free when handling one after the 

other forty wrathful Bees, who promptly unsheath and brandish 
their poisoned stings. The stab is but too often given before the 
mark is made. My smarting fingers make movements of self- 
defence which my will is not always able to control. I take hold 
with greater precaution for myself than for the insect; I some- 
times squeeze harder than I ought to if I am to spare my 
travellers. To experiment so as to lift, if possible, a tiny corner 
of the veil of truth is a fine and noble thing, a mighty stimu!ant 
in the face of danger; but still one may be excused for dieplaying 
some impatience when it isa matter of receiving forty stings in 
one’s fingers at one short sitting.” 
Fabre’s experiments did not lift the veil for him; all that 
he could determine was the percentage of bees which found 
their way home again. He tried every way of puzzling 
them, going by different routes to his chosen point of flight, 
taking them through woods in which he could hardly find 
his own way, swinging the box containing them through 
curves and circles in order to mark any confusion in their 
sense of direction. He happened once to describe these 
gyrations near a crucifix, and as a few days before he had been 
seen removing bones from a prehistoric burial-place the 
countryfolk set down his antics as witchcraft. But his bees 
never gave up their secret. Not all came back; some fell 
by the way, some, perhaps, were damaged in marking; but 
always a certain percentage found their way home, without 
adding more to his knowledge than the fact that they had 
done so. 

The experiment of swinging the bees in circles before 
setting out was suggested to Fabre by Darwin, who had pre- 
viously thought of testing in this way the sense of direction 
possessed by homing pigeons. Fabre, in his turn, was able 
to tell Darwin that French peasants believed that cats could 
be prevented from returning to their old home in the same 
way; and that when it was desired to change a cat’s home, all 
that was necessary was to twirl it round in a bag before 
starting. But neither of bees nor of cats did the country recipe 
prove true. Fabre had made preliminary observations on the 
homing instincts of cats when he was compelled to give up one 
of his homes. In one case he left a cat behind which wanted 
to come with him; in the other he took with him a cat which 
desired to stay at home; and both the cats found their way 
where they wished to be, through a maze of town streets and 
over a river, which they crossed by swimming. He himself 
never swung a cat, but he was uble to discover plenty of proof 
that a swung cat could find its way home if it pleased. A 
weak kitten, a very young cat, might be lost; but a cat in 
full possession of its senses never. Intelligent people whom 
he could trust informed him that they had tried the experi- 
ment, and that “ none of them succeeded when the animal was 
full grown. Though carried to a great distance into another 
house, and subjected to a conscientious series of revolutions, 
the Cat always came back.” There was a cat which ate gold- 
fish in a Sérignan fountain; it was taken from town to town, 
up into the mountain, out into the woods, swung religiously 
in bags; it returned always, and met an inevitable end. 

Great as was Fabre’s respect for Darwin, there are no hypoc 
theses round which his bumour plays more brilliantly than 
certain Darwinian theories, such as that of “ mimesis,” or 


protective mimicry. Here are the postulates. The lark 
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becomes earth-coloured in order to hide himself from birds of 
prey which might swoop on him in the fields; the common 
lizard takes on grass-green so as to blend with the leaves of 
the thickets; the cabbage caterpillar, on guard against beaks 
and bills, assumes the colour of the plant on which it feeds; 
and soon. And here is the reply :— 

“ By way of a parallel with the three examples which I have 
quoted, I ask myself why the White Wagtail, who seeks his food 
in the furrows as does the Lark, has a white shirt-front surmounted 
by a magnificent black stock. This dress is one of those most 
easily picked out at a distance against the rusty colour of the soil. 
Whence this neglect to practise mimesis, ‘protective mimicry’? 
He has every need of it, poor fellow, quite as much as his com- 
panion in the field.... Why is the Eyed Lizard of Provence as 
green as the Common Lizard, considering that he shuns verdure 
and chooses as his haunt, in the bright sunlight, some chink in 
the naked rocks where not so much as a tuft of moss grows?... 
Why has the Spurge-caterpillar adopted for its dress the gaudiest 
colours and those which contrast most with the green of the 
leaves which it frequen‘s? Why does it flaunt its red, black, and 
white in patches clashing violently with one another? Would it 
not be worth its while to follow the example of the Cabbage- 
caterpillar and imitate the verdure of the plant that feeds it? 
Has it no enemies? Of course it has; which of us, animals and 
men, has not?” 

These comparisons of creatures mimicking their surround- 
ings would have interested him, he tells us, in his callow 
youth. “I was just ripe for that kind of science.” But 
when he became older and looked round him he doubted. His 
later advice to a beginner would be that to take mimesis as a 
guide means going wrong a thousand times for being right 
once. “ With mimesis above all, it is wise, when the law says 
that a thing is black, first to inquire whether it does not 
happen to be white.” But he will not, he ends by proclaim- 
ing, set out his further doubts. A volume could be filled with 
doubts; a better volume with facts as a single observer can 
see and chronicle them, whatever they may mean, wherever 
they may lead inquiry. Even so, as man through age after 
age asks his questions of whys and wherefores, the answer 
which seems to be true to-day is known to be false to-morrow; 
the greatest of observers asks, chronicles, inquires; the 
goddess Isis continues veiled. 





MR. HOLMES ON EDUCATION.* 


Mr. Houmes is one of those unfortunate men who are not 
content to let well alone. Some three years back he wrote 
a book on education, entitled What Is and What Might Be, 
which was very favourably noticed in these columns (August 
19th, 1911), and which has since passed through several 
editions. It was a book which contained much able, though 
severe, criticism of existing methods, and was rendered 
especially noteworthy by an almost idyllic picture which the 
author drew—not from fancy, but from actual life—of a 
village school and the work accomplished in it by a simple 
schoolmistress; while throughout the writer showed such a 
fine enthusiasm that no reader could fail to catch something 
of his living fire. But along with its high merits it had also 
marked defects. For, on the whole, it was critical rather than 
constructive, and vague where definiteness was most needed, 
while Mr. Holmes continually obtruded into the discussion 
certain peculiar opinions of his own ; and it is of these opinions 
that he has now written a “Defence.” His eccentricities are, 
it appears, very dear to him, and accordingly he enters on a 
series of controversies with his various critics, so that the 
reader, who looks to learn something about education, finds 
himself dragged into a long dispute with ‘“ Anthropos” about 
“Herbartianism,” and then into another with Canon Scott 
Holland about “ Original Sin,” after which comes a chapter 
on Professor Eucken’s failure to understand “ cosmic life,” 
and another on Dr. Geraldine Hodgson’s mistaken views 
as to the causes of “The Decadence of England,” while, 
for any one who at this point (p. 235) is not already 
sufficiently depressed, there follow two final chapters on 
“The Valley of the Shadow of Death” and “The Sin 
against the Holy Spirit.” Nor is this the end, for there 
still remain a number of appendices dealing with “ Sundry 
Criticisms” or the like; and as no work on education is 
nowadays complete unless it contains some contemptuous 
reference to the Public Schools, Mr. Holmes, who has 
previously spoken of them as “ driving boys in blinkers” and 





* In Defence of What Might Be. By Edmond Holmes, London: Constable 
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crushing “the spirit of adventure,” naturally honours th 
with a special appendix headed “ Education and The Peutt 
of Empire.” For it appears that an Indian official, “ speakin 
with the authority of thirty years’ experience,” has writt 
a book with that happy title to “warn us that, wien 
we reform education in England, our Empire in India 
will pass,” and Mr. Holmes quotes with full approval the 
“stern and sweeping condemnation” which is there passed on 
“all” the lads who are now sent to the East. “The great 
book of humanity has,” we are told, “been sealed to them”. 
they are “mental automata, who have lost their soul and got 
in its place maxims, with the aid of which they seek to govern 
the world” ; “they have been so drilled and instructed tha 
they can only deal with books ... life has been closed to 
them,” and therefore we are doomed. English schoolboy 
“can only deal with books”! It is a charge so novel and g9 
astounding that before it all experience is dumb, 

With regard, however, to this particular point of “The 
Passing of Empire,” Mr. Holmes wrote before events had 
wholly falsified his fears, and he would now, we are sure, allow 
that, spite of a vicious education, Public-School boys do retaig 
some virtues, and even some “spirit of adventure.” But he 
seems to have a real liking for creating similar bugbears just 
in order that he may belabour them, and through half bis book 
he is busy over this vain business. For does he really believe 
that one teacher in ten thousand is troubled about the 
doctrine of “Original Sin,” or actually treats his pupils as 
“children of wrath ” and “enemies of God”? Has he ever 
known such a teacher? And if not, why devote a whole 
chapter to the slaying of a ghost? Or why disquiet us with 
the phantom called “Herbartianism”? Herbart was, it seems, 
like Mr. Holmes, an enthusiast for education, but unhappily 
he said that the function of a teacher was “to build up,” 
whereas Mr. Holmes says it is “ to foster growth,” and there 
fore his opponent becomes a monster to be exorcised and 
driven into outer darkness, No doubt he might quote the 
authority of St. Paul in defence of his metaphor, but, 
despite the Apostle’s fondness for the term “ edification,” 
Mr. Holmes will have nothing to do with the “ building” 
business. No base mechanical processes for him, and let it 
be anathema for all teachers who bring up chunks of know- 
ledge, set them atop of one another, and call it “doing the 
work of edifying.” The human soul, he tells us, refuses to 
be manufactured; what it asks is to be allowed to “grow,” 
to “realize its hidden potentialities,” and “to unfold the 
infolded type,” like some fair flower, such as the post 
dreamed of— 

“quem mulcent aurae, firmat sol, educat imber.” 

And therefore Mr. Holmes discourses at length on the benefi- 
cent operations of Nature, evolution, germ development, and 
the like—at times reinforcing his argument by reference to 
“ psycho-philosophical speculation and psycho-physiological 
research ’—being apparently under the impression that he is 
telling us something new, although, when Horace long ago 
wrote Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, he expressed in five 
words exactly the same theory that now seems to require five 
thousand. But even so we are not yet done with this 
troublesome metaphor of “growth.” For having got hold of 
the comparison with a plant, Mr, Holmes pursues it to the 
end. Whata plant needs most is, we are told, “ freedom ” to 
grow as Nature bids it; and similarly what a boy most 
needs is freedom for the “ healthy, happy, and harmonious” 
development of his faculties, and therefore down with that 
other bugbear called “ Discipline”! No doubt every gardener 
knows that even plants nced discipline, or otherwise they 
will run riot after their own fashion, and Virgil, wl.o 
knew what he was writing about, tells the vine-dresser that 
there are times when he must “exercise stern authority” 
(dura imperia) ; but metaphors are very masterful things, and 
so Mr. Holmes is all against any “constraint” which would 
* do violence to the child’s budding nature,” while, having seen 
infants, under the Montessori system, allowed to “play” 
much as they choose, and thus developing a remarkable spon- 
taneous activity, he immediately jumps to the conclusion that 
such a school, say, as Eton might prudently adopt a like 
method. 

But we cannot deal with all the spirits of evil which 
Mr. Holmes conjures up. Otherwise we should have to 
confront the fiend called “Competition,” whose festivals 
are “prize-days,” the motto on whose banner is “ Each 
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jor bimself, and the devil take the hindmost,” and to 
bom schoolmasters pay daily honour when they urge 
pors to get to the top of the form, and so do their best 
#to flood society with successive generations of egoists 
and individualists.” Enough, bowever, bas, we think, been 
gid to show that in this new volume Mr. Holmes has done 
very little practically to promote the interests of education. 
For no one who knows anything about teaching can be 
gnaware that the points on which he dwells do present real 
sod formidable difficulties ; and what the teacher needs is not 
eoutroversy or invective, but wise and experienced guidance. 
fie does not, for instance, want to hear about “ Original Sin,” 
bet how best to deal with the actual evils that face him in his 
dsily life; not to be lectured about freedom, but told how to 
soquire the rare art of uniting two things which the Roman 
historian spoke of as “incompatible”—liberty and command. 
Above all, he would gladly—and for the public welfare most 
profitably—bear something not of his failings, but of his 
worth. For, put the case how you will, advance what 
theories you please, in the end good teaching can come 
enly from the good teacher; and yet to-day the teacher's 
calling is still, as it has ever been, looked upon at best 
with a sort of patronizing contempt; nor while this is the 
case, While teaching is regarded as the business chiefly of 
second-rate men, can the quality of education be other than 
second-rate also. “ Make the tree good, and his fruit good,” 
js, after all, a sound maxim, and when Mr. Ho!mes set on his 
title-page a saying of Plato’s that it is a statesman’s “first” 
duty “to have careful charge of the young,” following it up 
by another which claims that “both the man appointed as 
ehief director of education and those who appoint him must 
realize that this office is far the most important among the 
ehief offices of State,” we were hopeful that he proposed to 
deal worthily with a vital issue. But, unhappily, Plato only 
interested him because he compared “young children” to 
“young plants,” and so he quickly put aside the large theme 
which that great thinker suggested, in order to pursue the 
vain task of wrangling abouS metaphors and exorcising 
phantoms. 





MORE WAR BOOKS# 

Tue Manual of Emergency Legislation,’ which comprises all 
the Acts of Parliament, Proclamations, and Orders passed 
and made in consequence of the war up to the end of 
September, and issued by the Stationery Office, is a com- 
pilation which will prove of great value to officials, magis- 
trates, naval and military officers, and many private persons 
affected by the new régime. Mr. Pulling, who is the editor 
of the Statutory Rules and Orders of the “ Statutes Revised” 
and of the “ Chronological Table and Index tothe Statutes,” is 
responsible for the work in question. A first supplement has 
been issued, and further supplements will be published, we are 
+-'d, from time to time as the new “ Emergency Legislation” 
requires. 

A book which we unfortunately have not space to deal with 
im detail is Law and Usage of War, by Sir Thomas Barclay.? 
This 1s described as “ A Practical Handbook of the Law and 
Usage of Land and Naval Warfare and Prize.” It is arranged 
alphabetically, and is thus specially easy to consult. As an 
example of the work we may quote from the heading 
“Military Necessity, or Necessity of War.” After noting 
that the violation of Belgian neutrality was alleged to be 
justified by necessity of war, the foli wing interesting excerpt 
is given :— 

“* A war conducted with energy,’ says the German ‘ Kriegsbrauch 
im Landkriege,’ 1902, ‘cannot be confined to attacking the com- 
batants of the enemy and its fortifications. It must at the same 
time be directed to the destruction of the whole of his intellectual 
and material resources. Humane considerations—i.e., the sparing 
of human life and property—can only come into play in so far as 
the nature and object of the war permit. Although necessity of 
war (Kriegsraison) permits every warring State to employ all 
methods which promote the attainment of its object, practice has, 
nevertheless, taught that in his own interest restraint in the 
employment of certain methods of war and renunciation of others 
is desirable.’ ” 








* (1) Manual of Emergency Legislation. Edited by Alexander Pulling, C.B. 
London: Wyman and Sons, [3s. 6d., with | Law and Usage 
of War. By Sir Thomas Barclay. London: A. Constable and Co. [5 } 
—-—(3) The Effect of the War on Commercial Engagements. By F. Gore-Browne, 
&.C. London: Jordan and Sons. [2s. od. net. }——(4) One Amer.can’s Opinion 
J the European War. By F. W. Whitridge. New York: E. P, Dutton and Co. 
50 cents net.}J——(5) The Case of Belgium m the Present War, London: 

millamaud Co, [ls. net. ] 
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That is, of course, the German view, but it is not the British. 
Though we, like all combatants, are obliged to recognize 
necessity, we have always held in theory and practice that 
justice and fair play must be extended to our enemies, and 
especially to the non-militant portion—the old men, the 
women and children, and other non-combatants. We curried 
out this principle in the Boer War, and of course shall carry 
it out in the present war. The notion of our indulging in 
reprisals is literally unthinkable. We shall never apply the 
rule of hell that it is right to kill A, B, and C in order to 
revenge oneself for the misdeeds or supposed misdeeds of 
D, E, and F. Another small law book is The Effect of the 
War on Commercial Engagements, by the well-known K.C., 
Mr. Gore-Browne.s It includes Acts of Parliament passed 
and Treasury Orders made in connexion with the war. This, 
again, is not a book which it is easy to review in a lay paper 
like the Spectator, but the high reputation of Mr. Gore- 
Browne as a commercial lawyer is quite sufficient guaran- 
tee that it is worth being consulted by those who have 
to deal with points of commercial law arising out of the 
war. 

A very striking little war book by alawyeris One American's 
Opinion of the European War: an Answer to Germany's 
Appeals* The “answer” is written by Mr. Frederick W. 
Whitridge, an American barrister of great ability and great 
experience in commercial cases. Mr. Whitridge, though he 
writes, as a good American citizen should, from the American 
rather than the English point of view, makes no concealment 
of his sympathies. They are with his own flesh and blood. 
On the other hand, they are not in the least anti-German in 
the true sense, but only opposed to the modern spirit of 
Germany. Very striking is Mr. Whitridge’s chapter on 
German culture. In this chapter he quotes from the Figaro 
of September 24th a Proclamation which was affixed to the 
walls of Reims Cathedral by the Germans. Here is a portion 
of the Proclamation :— 





“*TIn order to secure the safety of the troops and in order to 
assure calm among the population of Reims, the persons named 
below have been taken as hostages by the General in command of 
the German army and will be shot on the least attempt at disorder, 
In addition the town will be entirely or partially burned and tho 
inhabitants hanged if a single infraction of the preceding instruc- 
tions occurs.’ This is followed by the names of a number of 
prominent citizens.” 


Mr. Whitridge deals with the question of outrages very fairly, 
and suggests that, if the Germans are burt by the things 
believed about them in this respect, “what they should do 
is to get a few judges from the neutral countries of the 
highest position and hang everybody those judges find guilty 
of murder, arson, mayhem, or rape.”——-In this context we 
may notice The Case of Belgium in the Present War,’ which 
is really a Report framed by the Belgian delegates to the 
United States. A great part of it was published a month or 
two ago in the British Press, Those who can bear to re-read 
the horrors of Belgium’s agony should study this ghastly 
record. They must remember, however, that it is by no means 
the full tale of borror, but only deals with what happened in 
the first three weeks of the war. 





THE CROWN PRINCE'S FIRST LESSON-BOOK.* 


One or two of the adaptations of nursery rhymes in Mr. 
George Powell’s book are quite excellent, and avoid the chief 
danger of such work—the danger of being far-fetched and 
fantastic. The parody of a nursery rhyme must keep the 
simplicity and directness of the original, and never fail to 
remind those who read it of the ground from which it springs. 
A very good example of what we mean is to be found in Mr. 
Powell’s “ Little Boy Blue” :— 
“ Little Boy Blue 
Come blow up this town, 
It’s right in the way, and 
We must have it down. 
Splendid cathedral, 
Blow it up, too; 
We must be marching, 
Prussian Boy Biue.” 


Here the point and the poignancy of the verses are clearly 
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derivable from their nearness to the original. Another 
excellent parady is “ Pat a Cake, Pat a Cake” :— 
“ Pat a cake, pat a cake, 
Pan-German, 
Make a World-Empire 
(That is, if you can). 
tMake it and shape it 
And mark it with G, 
And put it in the atlas 
For Daddy and me.” 
Mr. Powell could not, of course, have been so successful 
with his nursery rhymes had he not possessed a very com- 
petent knowledge of German aspirations and German methods 
of expression. Here is “ Ambition,” a Pan-German lay :— 
“There was a Pan-German 
And what do you think? 
He lived upon nothing 
But envy and ink. 


Bernhardi and Treitschke 
Were all of his diet, 
And so this Pan-German 

Could never be quiet!” 

One of Mr. Powell’s parodies will appeal particularly to 
American readers. It is a successful variation of that most 
delightful of nursery airs, “ Pussy-Cat, Pussy-Cat, where 
have you been?” It exactly expresses what the American 
people think of the Kaiser’s attempts to bamboozle them :— 

“Diplomat, Diplomat, where have you been? 
Courting of President, Monarch and Queen, 
Diplomat, Diplomat, what did they say? 
Said they were not taking any to-day.” 
It would not be fair to quote the whole of Mr. Powell’s book. 
We must leave something for our readers to make acquaint- 
ance with when they purchase it for their own reading, as we 
hope they will. We may mention, however, that one of the 
best of the long parodies is “ Zeppelin.” Other good pieces of 
satire are “The Popular Song ” and “ William and the 
B—s,” the latter after Charles Lamb. “ The Alphabet,” too, 
has some good lines in it, though on the whole it is not one of 
Mr. Powell’s successes. We may end our notice of this 
amusing book with the “ Lullaby ” :— 
“ Sleep, Hohenzollern, nor dream of remorse, 
Cradled in ‘ Culture,’ reposed on Brute Force, 
When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 
Down will come Culture and Empire and all.” 

The print and general get-up of Mr. Powell’s book are 
attractive, and the tail-pieees, or “decorations” as they are 
called on the title-page, drawn by Mr. Scott Calder, are dis- 
tinctly good and in every way appropriate. Admirable is the 
one which decorates “ Krupp! Krupp! Krupp!” in which a 
great gun, across which a German is straddled, is being drawn 
by two fantastic mules. Quite good, too, is the Jack-in-the- 
box Pan-German leaping out of his inkstand. 





STYLIST AND SOLDIER.* 


Dom Francisco DE MELLO was the most remarkable figure 
in seventeenth-century Portugal, and his writings, especially 
his letters and dialogues, still delight by their wit and wisdom 
all who read Portuguese. Of noble, indeed princely, descent, 
he was born, as Mr. Prestage has proved, in 1608, and at the 
age of seventeen began his career both as soldier and writer. 
Before he was twenty he had served as a soldier in the 
Spanish Fleet and had been shipwrecked at St. Jean de Luz. 
Before he was thirty he had made the acquaintance of 
Quevedo, “my Quevedo,” as he calls him in a subsequent 
letter, and had helped to quell a revolt in Alemtejo. In 1639 
he assisted in the defence of Corufia against a French fleet 
commanded by the Archbishop of Bordeaux, and in the same 
year was present at the battle of the Downs, in which Tromp 
totally defeated the Spanish. In the following year he took 
a prominent part in the war in Catalonia, his description of 
which is one of the classics of Spanish literature. (It 
has recently received a new edition at the hands of the 
well-known writer Don Jacinto Octavio Picén.) For the next 
few years he continued to serve his King and country in many 
capacities, till in 1644 occurred that mysterious arrest by 
which he was doomed to eight years of prison, and only to 
leave it for banishment to Brazil. The legend has it that he 
suffered for daring to fasten his affections upon the same lady 











* D, Francisco Manuel de Mello: Esbogo biographico. Por Edgar Prestage. 
Coimbra, [1,00) réis.] : 





ia 
as the King, but the whole matter remains obscure. If hi 
sword was now forced to rust, his pen was amazingly oni 
Some ten letters a day (he says he wrote two thousand ie 
hundred in the first six years of his imprisonment) were . 
mere hors d’ewvre, and book after book, in prose and a,” 
bore witness to his untiring zest and courage, yes, and gaiet 
in misfortune. He returned to Portugal at the age of ane’ 
and in the following years was entrusted with diplomatn 
missions in London, Rome, and Paris. When he died in 1668 
his life, so various and crowded with glorious hours, might 
well have tempted many biographers. He left the memory of 
a noble-minded, high-spirited man, but he continued to live 
only in his writings, and, indeed, nothing could be mor 
living than many of these. Mr. Prestage has now, by his 
researches extending over many years, and here represented 
by one hundred and twenty-one documents, cleared up many 
points and produced an admirable Life. So interesting is the 
subject that Englishmen should be inclined to murmur at the 
author for writing in Portuguese or to demard an English 
translation. Portugal, at least, is the gainer, and hay 
received this work of a foreigner with keen appreciation, 





FICTION. 





ALADORE.* 
Mr. NEwBOLT's new romance is rather hard to describe with. 
out quoting the lines which serve as a preface :— 
“In every land thy feet may tread 
Time like a veil is round thy head : 
Only the land thou seekst with me 
Never hath been nor yet shall be, 


It is not far, it is not near, 

Name it hath none that earth can hear: 

But there the soul shall build again 

Memories long destroyed of men, 

And joy thereby shall like a river 

Wander from deep to deep for ever.” 
The nomenclature, or part of it—Ywain, Aladore, Paladore, 
Sir Turquin—suggests the Arthurian cycle, though the name 
of the heroine, Aithne, and her pedigree are distinctively Celtia 
There are few place-names, and they have no topographical 
significance. Sulney, the home of Sir Ywain, has an English 
ring, but it is only the starting-point of his travels. The 
country traversed is a dream landscape, with no rural 
inhabitants but shepherds, the flora is English, but the fauna 
includes goat-footed Fauns. Aladore is a variant upon the 
Islands of the Blest, a mystical paradise in mid-ocean which 
can only be seen or visited by the initiated; Paladore is its 
antithesis, the home of jarring creeds and clans; and the only 
other cities mentioned are those of Daedala (which Mr. 
Newbolt misspells Dedala) and the City of the Saints, in 
which the life of those who dwelt therein “was all to ring 
bells and to hear them and to dono other thing,” an occupation 
which led to drowsihood and futility. The tasks imposed on 
Sir Ywain by the Prince of Paladore inevitably recall the labours 
of Hercules. But Sir Ywain, though on occasion an excellent man 
at arms, is a much more complex character than any of the 
heroes of Greek mythology. He is a knight-errant, in the 
literal sense of the phrase, but there is only one lady for 
him, and his aim is not rescue, but to find and to ascend to 
the same plane as this elusive and Protean maiden, of whom 
he says in one passage: “Ah! lady mine and not mine! 
For, as I think, you were a rose in Eden, and a golden 
child in Babylon, and a rainbow in Arcady, and a moon- 
light shadow on the walls of Troy: and you were loved of 
Tristram and of Troilus, and for you Lancelot fought, and 
Sigurd rode the fire, and the sons of Usnach died.” It is 
obvious thet a romance which is at the same time a subtle 
and far-reaching allegory demands a special medium of 
expression. Mr. Newbolt has deliberately adopted an archaic 
style, but, though the turns of phrase and a good many 
words are unfamiliar, his diction is in the main simple and 
always intelligible. It is not a wonderful tour de force like 
Sebastian Evans’s rendering of the Legend of the Grail, but it 
shows none the less a faithful study of Malory and Froissart. 
Yet while Mr. Newbolt writes like a scholar and a poet, he 
occasionally condescends to a modernism. In one passage 
we find the phrase “made good” in the modern American 
sense, though American phrases—like “letting things slide” 





* Alalore, By Heury Newbolt, London: William Blackwood and Sons. [650] 
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a eceapenensianas 
—are often of good Elizabethan provenance. But we cannot 
altogether disabuse ourselves of the idea that Mr. Newbolt 
may have allowed these neologisms to slip in of set purpose, 
as though to indicate that for all its ethereal quality his 
yomance is no mere exercise of unrestrained imagination, 
put a parable of special application to the conflicting aims 
gnd temptations of modern life. For Ywain is a type of the 
goul which is torn in two by the diverse claims of desire and 
service, of self-expression and self-sacrifice, just as Paladore 
typifies the rule of compromise and convention, the City of 
the Saints the asphyxiating influence of outworn creeds, and 
the City of Daedala the tyranny of mechenistic materialism. 
And though Ywain and his fellow-pilgrim and good angel 
geem to have come to their own in the enchanted city of 
Aladore, yet are they unable to continue for long therein. As 
Aithne tells him for his comfort, “ This is the fortune of men, 
to dwell in two realms, until that our life is changed; and it 
may be that tho time is not long. And what matter, if by our 
own magic we may come and go? and what grief, if we may 
be together?” Thus the passing of Ywain and Aithne in the 
last great fight at Puladore ie robbed of its sadness by the 
assurance that they have achieved their pilgrimage and dwell 
for ever in the other realm. 

We have only to add that, just as the story illustrates the 
dual nature of man, so also is it contrived to serve a double 
purpose. Those who read between the lines will find in it an 
allegory which leaves few of the greater problems of life un- 
touched. At the same time, those to whom this oblique method 
makes no appeal can enjoy it merely as a delightful and 
unusual fairy-tale, full of strange surprises, and told in prose 
of remarkable distinction and melody. 





Mrs. Martin’s Man. By St. John G. Ervine. (Maunsel 
and Co. 6s.)—This novel is apparently Mr. Ervine’s first 
excursion into fiction, and the book, as a whole, goes to prove 
how excellent a school for the novelist is the drama. The 
author’s experience of play-writing has taught him many 
things; he knows how to make his points, and make them 
quickly, how to give more emphasis to the opinions of his 
characters than to his own private views: moreover, he is 
thoroughly well versed in the art of etage-management. All 
this technical knowledge helps to make a novel of singular 
distinction, although its actual subject-matter is in no way 
exceptional; and Mrs. Martin’s man, who falls in love with 
her sister, deserts his wife for many years, and returns, 
broken and disreputable, to disturb the equilibrium of the 
home, is a not unfamiliar figure. The truth is, of course, 
that we are conquered by the beauty of the Irish tongue, 
by its indefinable charm, which baffles criticism ; above all, by 
that wonderful restraint which is peculiar to Irish literature. 
For here is a book which dares to be outspoken to an alarming 
extent, which could not even be recommended toa very wide 
or undiscerning circle of readers; yet there is in it from 
beginning to end not one word which is not of absolute, 
unquestioned purity. 

The House in the Downs. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons. 6s.)—For the writing of a story of 
love and adventure in the Napoleonic days, when your Sussex 
coast was thronged with free-traders and Government spies 
and French buccaneers, it is usual to cultivate a dashing style 
with brilliant, restless sentences and a full complement of 
fearful oaths. Mr. Marriott Watson has set aside this conven- 
tion, and bas preferred, for his gallant tale of intrigue, the 
delicate, whimsical English of his earlier work. The result is 
acuriously mingled entertainment. The plot of The House 
in the Downs is admirable, its mysteries so bewildering that 
we are hard put to it to trace them out, the hero’s escapes 
from death varied and terrible; yet an atmosphere of powder 
and frills pervades even the most desperate situations, and the 
Villain seems to us an amiable fellow enorgh. The writer's 
style is, however, perfectly suited to the drawing of the 
pathetic, unloved figure of Felicity, who satisfies our expecta- 
tions by dying on the last page to save the hero’s life. It 
must be allowed that Mr. Marriott Watson has written a first- 
rate story, even if he does appear a little ashamed of his own 
bloodthirstiness. 

READABLE Novens.—Men, not Angels. By Katharine 
Tynan. (Bvrrns and Oates. 33. 6d. net.)—A series of pleasant 
semi-religious tales, suitable for reading aloud, and less 








sentimental than is usual with such stories. Kerno. By 
Tarella Quin. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—This book has the 
merit of an unusual ending, but it is unnecessarily mild 





and uneventful, lacking in plot and in emotion. Lockett’s 
Lea, By Sibell Vansittart, (Edward Arnold. 6s.)—Miss 


Vansittart’s clever novel of hereditary tendencies is only 





marred by the inadequacy of the subordinate figures. The 
Choice of Life. By Georgette Leblanc. Translated by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)\—An 


introspective study of the progress of a Normandy girl in 
Paris. The translation is capable, but lacking in light and 
shade, 





BOOKS OF THE 


—__—~__—_ 


SOME WEEK, 
[Notice in this column docs not necessarily preclude subsequent review. } 


The publishers of the Quarterly Review announce that, in 
order to keep better apace with the rapidity of changing events 
on the Continent, they are breaking the January number into 
two halves. The first portion of it bas just appeared, while 
the second will be published in the middle of January. Each 
of these halves is to cost three shillings. The greater part of 
the number before us is naturally concerned with the war. 
The acival military operations are dealt with in three articles 
—the war on land by Colonel W. P. Blood, the war at sea by 
Mr. Archibald Hurd, and a third article upon the war in 
Serbia, written, of course, before the recent victory, by Mr. 
Seton- Watson, whose valuable work is familiar to our readers. 
A strongly written editorial article discusses “ Recruiting and 
the Censorship,” and in the course of it we notice what ia to 
our knowledge the first completely outspoken reference to the 
much-discussed ‘* naval incident.” 
all of interest, but we may especially notice a discussion by 
Mr. G. F. Abbott of the possibility of a revolt of Islam, and 
an anonymous paper upon the attitude of Italy in the struggle. 


The remaining articles are 





After the lapse of a century, our attention is again drawn 
to the subject with which Mr. Francis Abell deals in his 
interesting record of Prisoners of War in Britain, 1756 to 1815 
(Humphrey Milford, 15s. net). This book is full of romantic 
episodes and curious details, which throw light on the lives of 
the prisoners taken in the French War, and help to vindicate 
this country from the charge of having treated them with 
exceptional inhumanity. 





Dr. H. M. Kallen, of the University of Wisconsin, has 
published an able study of William James and Henri Ti rgson 
(Cambridge University Press, for the University of Chicago 
Press, 6s. net), in which he points out that these two distin- 
guished thinkers may be regarded as viewing the problems 
of existence respectively “ 
Ve cannot say much for Dr. G. R. Dodson’s essay on 
Bergson and the Modern Spirit (Lindsey Press, 5 Essex Street, 
London, W.C., 3s. 6d. net); but we should like to know hig 
authority for the lines which he attributes to Samuel Johnson 
on p. 286; they do not sound Johnsonian. 


with forward and reverted eyes.” 








Very few players of auction bridge in this country have as 
yet adopted the American eall of “nullos,” in which the 
declarer aims not at winning but at losing tricks, as if he 
were playing for J 
like to try it will find full instructions in Royal Auction 
Bridge, by Edmund Robertson (Horace Cox, 7s. 6d. net), which 
also gives a clear account of the latest English form of this 
fascinating game. 


“misére” in solo whist. Those who would 





The latest development of the amazing theory that Shake- 
speare did not write his own plays is to be found in Shakspere 
and Sir Walter Kalegh, by the late Henry Pemberton, jun. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.), which argues that Ralegh is “the only 
figure who could possibly have composed the great dramas and 
poems.” The book is a literary curiosity as an example of 
misplaced ingenuity. 





The Cil Conquest of the World, by F. A. Talbot (W. Heine- 
mann, 6s. net), describes the numerous uses to which petroleum 
and its derivatives have been put since oil was first “struck” 


in Pennsylvania in 1859 by Colonel Drake, who seems to have 
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been satisfied with the glory of his discovery, and did not 
become an “oil king.” The present consumption of mineral 
oil is over twenty thousand million gallons annually, of which 
nearly half comes from the United States. 





Dr. Charlemagne Tower, who was formerly American 
Ambassador in Vienna, Berlin, and Petrograd, has published 
a small volume of Essays (J. B. Lippincott Co.), amongst 
which his personal experience gives special value to that on 
“ Diplomacy as a Profession.” He holds that “ diplomacy is 
in fact business,” and that it can best be performed by men 
who have been trained in what are ordinarily called “ business 
methods.” But he admits that the European plan of making 
diplomacy a special profession has some advantages. 





Mr. Roosevelt has often expressed his admiration for the 
work of the late Jacob A. Riis, as a painstaking and 
sympathetic investigator of the life of the submerged poor 
in American cities. It will be shared by those who read 
Neighbors (Macmillan and Co., 6s.), a collection of brief but 
touching narratives of the “life stories of the other half.” 





When we used to ask in childhood, “ How many miles to 
Babylon P” we never guessed that one day we should be 
brought so near to that marvellous old city as Dr. Robert 
Koldewey’s book on The Excavations at Babylon (Macmillan 
and Co., 21s. net) brings us. This well-illustrated and 
interesting volume describes the discoveries made by German 
excavators working under the Kaiser’s patronage—now, it is 
to be feared, in abeyance. The translation has been ably 
executed by Miss Agnes S. Johns. 





Colonel L. W. Shakespear has written a most excellent 
history of Upper Assam, Upper Burmah, and North-Eastern 
Frontier (Macmillan and Co., 10s. net), which he fitly dedicates 
to his oid companions in arms, the Assam Military Police, 
“the Wardens of our long stretch of North-Eastern Marches.” 
The district with which he deals, though little known to 
English readers, is full of interesting peoples and places, and 
his book is a valuable contribution to the local history of our 
Indian Empire, 


It was observed on the death of the late Lord Radstock 
that an English nobleman who devoted his life to missionary 
enterprise of the “ Revivalist” type was an unusual, if not a 
unique, phenomenon. The “ interpretation and record” of 
his remarkable career, sympathetically written by Mrs. Edward 
Trotter under the title of Zord Radstock (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 3s. 6d.), should find many interested readers, The 
author follows the order adopted by the Roman Catholic 
Church in the biographies of her saints, dealing in turn with 
the life, the virtues, and the miracles—the last being repre- 
sented by the results of Lord Radstock’s evangelistic labours 
in England, Russia, Sweden, and other countries. 





Mr. F. T. Jane, whose large book on Fighting Ships has 
long been known as a standard authority, has compiled a 
handy pocket-book showing silhouettes of all the world’s 
Warships at a Glance, and a shilling Naval Recognition Book 
giving descriptions and silhouettes of the German Fleet. 
Both are published by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co. The Royal Navy List for 1915 (Witherby and Co., 
7s. 6d. net) gives as usual the services and honours of our 
naval officers. This year it includes a special section dealing 
with services in the present war down to November 30th, and 
a brief but clear narrative of naval events—so far as yet 
published—during the first three months of the war, 





Dr. C. Gordon Hewitt, the Dominion Entomologist of 
Canada, has written an exhaustive monograph on that almost 
ubiquitous pest The House-Fly (Cambridge University Press, 
15s. net). The general reader will take most interest in the 
last two sections, respectively explaining the large part played 
by house-flies in disseminating enteric fever and other diseases, 
and stating the measures which should be taken to diminish 
their numbers. The best method, of course, is to prevent 
their breeding by destroying the refuse and garbage in which 
they lay their eggs. A wider field of the same nature is 
covered by Professor Glenn W. Herrick, of Cornell University, 











Ts 
in his clear and popular account of Insects Injurious to the 
Household and Annoying to Man (Macmillan and Co, 
7s. 6d. net). 





Professor W. Jethro Brown's able essay on The Prevention 
and Control of Monopolies (John Murray, 6s. net) is largely g 
result of his appointment as Chairman of the Royal Commis, 
sion on the Australian Sugar Industry—a chastening experi. 
ence which compelled him to formulate anew, to qualify ang 
correct many of the theoretical views which he had previously 
held. He has drawn other examples from Australian legisla. 
tion, which he has watched at close quarters. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


_—>—— 


Finn (F.), Indian Sporting Birds, 8v0...........::0sssreereseses (F. Edwards) net 309 
Fordham (Sir H, G.), Studies in Carto-Bibliography (Clarendon Press) net 6 
Gompertz (M. L. A.), The Indian Army Quartermaster’s Manual, 12mo 
(Thacker) net 4/6 
Jessep (H. L.), Anglo-Saxon Church Architecture in Sussex (Simpkin) net 2% 
Jewett (S.), God’s Troubadour: St. Francis of Assisi...... (Duckworth) net 36 
Masterman (C. M.), Nuts and Crackers, 4t0 ...........scssseseeness (Simpkin) net 26 
Meares (J. W.), Electrical Engineering in India, 8vo............ (Thacker) net 150 
Norton (BR.), Bernini, and other Studies in the History of Art, 4to 
(Macmillan) net 210 
Oppenheim (A. I.), The Child and How to Train it, cr 8vo ...(Simpkin) net 2 
Oppenheim (A. I.), The Face and How to Read it, cr 8vo......(Simpkin) net 2/6 
BOOS Cite Bd, BICC, GED ccccosesccnceneccccnevcccesconseccesccesoscssconsed (Putnam) net 10/6 
Reed (M.), A Woman's Career, 12m0 .........000.cssecesecsereeseereeees (Putnam) net 246 
Robinson (W.), Home 4 = a (v. Murray) net 420 
Seventh Post Card (The), by Flowerdew, cr 8V0.....0..:cccccsecseeseennes (S. Paul) 6” 
Trotter (W. F.), The Law of Contract during War.. W. Hodge) net 150 
Vogel (G.), Spring Flowers: Poems, 40 ..........ceccseeeeseeneeeeneeees (Black) net 24 
Williams (H. E.), The Chemistry of Cyanogen Compounds and their 
Manufacture and Estimation, cr 8vo (Churchill) net 10% 
Wynne (A.), The Growth of English Drama, cr 8vo (Clarendon Press) net 36 










LIBERTY & CO.’S WINTER SALE 
FIRST DAY 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30th 


NO CATALOGUE WILL BE ISSUED, BUT PATTERNS CAN BE SENT POST FREE 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 








HOW TO SAVE 


INCOME TAX 


and 


SUPER TAX 


and to provide 


DEATH DUTIES. 


A super leafict sent post free cn application to the 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for Health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have pure 
white and beautiful teeth ; to keep them in perfect condition; 
arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 


“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 
Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


, 5 , TOTAL FUNDS - £19,618,135. 














ROYAL Pile 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. HEAD f¢1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


r OFFICES 024-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—_— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID.................-...-£100,000,000. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
{i20.) ASSURANCE. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA, 
ACCIDENTS, MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 











The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office : 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 





CLERGY IN POOR PARISHES. 


The Contributions received by the Additional 
Curates Society in the period from the beginning of 
the year up to December 21 were only £27,610, as 
against £31,617 in the corresponding period of 1913. 
The Committee have been compelled to consider 
a plan for reducing the grants towards the 
stipends of clergy in the coming winter. Gifts 
sent promptly will help to avert this disaster. 


A.C.S. Office: 14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 











ONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, 
LIMITED, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the London 
County and Westminster Bank, Limited, will be closed on the Ist January, 1915, 
for that day only, for the preparation of the Dividend payable Ist February, 
15. Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the 3ist instant 
will be entitled to the dividend on the number of shares then standing in thoir 

ctive names. 

41 Lothbury, E.C. A, A, KEMPE, Secretary. 

rd December, 1914, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ee 
AND WANTED. 


ADY who has held a responsible post in Paris for ten 
years now DESIRES any POSITION of TRUST. Able Seerctary, 
Aceountant, Librarian; experienced Housekeeper. Good traveller, musical, 
companionable.—Write: ‘*C. V.” c/o Street's, 30 Cornhill, E.C, 
IVERSITY AND PUBLIC SCHOOL MAN (27), for 
two years on editorial Staff of first-rate London paper, would like to 
hear of SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENT (political or lite ) in country 
district. Cannot enlist. Highest references given.—Box No, 722, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





RESSMAKER, thoroughly experienced in cutting, fitting, 

and practical in renovations, &c,, requires WORK, either at own home 

or lady’s house, by the day or week. Every eatisfaction given, Terms very 
moderate.—Mrs. CROSBY, 92 Lugard Road, Peckham, 8.1L, 


(ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMELFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to take General Form Subjecte, 
ey | Needlework and Drawing. Singing and Drill a recommendation, 
Salary £100, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £140,— 
Apply on or before 6th January, 1915, to the HEAD-MASTER, Grammar 
Behool, Camelford. 

22nd December, 1914. 

LASGOW HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Wanted, 

for the Training Department, a MISTRESS to take part in the prepara- 

tion of students for the Higher Froebel Certificate and to be Mistress of a 
Junior Form. Experience in the practical training of students essential. 
Initial salary £120 to £150, according to qualifications.—Forms of application 
te be obtained from the CLERK, School Board Offices, 129 Bath St., Glasgow, 











LECTURES, &c. 


MHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
. WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 





Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurres. Babies in residence, 
VERY LAKGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 

J TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Uxford Delegacy, and by the 

Cambridge University Syndicate fr r Secondary Training, 
Principal: Miss CATHERIN® I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teac bers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teacher. Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses, Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 188, are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. ome fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The Principal. 


eS EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
t TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, 1 raining College for 
Kindergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. 
C. G, Montefiore ; Sec,, Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—Fo1 I’rospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships appiy to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


— PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 

(Special entry), &c. Large modern houre, within 200 yards of Sea. Each pupil 
bas separate bedroom.—Ayply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 

EXPERT ADVICE FREE. Boys who don’t gct on at 

ACKWARD Public Schools, shy boys, idle care, boys who can be 

BOYS led but not driven. Many such boys become failure 

for want of good Guidance and Encouragement at the 

critical time. Consultation and Advice (in confidence) without obligation.— 

“SIGMA,” c/o Galts, J. Dalton Street, Manchester. 









GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(JEUROH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 


— (Telephone: Victoria 3919.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 





Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gnrammorn Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 





Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hiuu, M.A, 
Board and ‘luition, £60 a year. 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestie Science is taken, 
Se te premises. Foes £60, 
he Council will consider favourably applications for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Mies C. 1. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCase 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
NOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of I'hysical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientitic Teachers of Physical 
Education. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.— Further particulars f:om the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

a“ BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Irincipal, Miss STANSFELD. Studenta 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Maseage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


On HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER.- 
J GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS —President of the Council: The Right Hon. Lewis Fay, P.C. Head- 
Mistress: Miss Appison Puriirs. Secretary: Miss Dinewatn. Loarding 
House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss AnnoTurnor 
Lanz. Next Term begins on TUESDAY, January )9th. The Head-Mistress 
will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on January l6th and 18th. The Secretary 
will be at the Schoo! from 3.30 to 4.30 from January 12th to 18th, 


yu DOR AL a 


H AL L. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A.,, London, 
Founded 1850, 
THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 

IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confident!y Recommend 
kK “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entirechorge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident traincd Nurse, Detached house 4 mins.from 
sea.—For Lilus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Mies Young and Mies Wi!tshiecr, 


p*"* CESS HELENA COLLEGE, “BALING, Ww. 
Principal— Mise PARKER, 








Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required, 
e grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 

66 guineas a year. : ; 7 _ 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
good and liberal diet; healthy locality; exmes, &c., in own grounds; sea- 

bathing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROKERTS, Principal. 


S T FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Tend-Mistress—Miss L, EILCOX. 
Spring Term begins Friday, January 22nd, 1915, and ends Tuesday, April 6th, 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-c!aes boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. ‘lhorough }«ducation 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languaces, Music, and Painting. 





Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universsties if required, 
Healthy situation, Tennis, hockey, dc, 
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Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
ollege).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises 5} —z built for a School, 
Ticket, Swimming, 


() Saini ang CuUDLEA EASTBOURNE— 
Cc 


Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, 
&c. Spring Term Legins Tuesday, January 19th, 1915. 


(GREENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 





For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses | - = OLYNEUE, M.A. 


Good modern education combixed with country life. New buildings in 
grounds of 12acres. Healthy situation in high position. 

HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 

RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 





Every facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 
desired. Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARI MENT, 

BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Eow, 


Birmingham. 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the c:tskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNEK, Entire charge of 
children whose parentsare abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON, who transferred her school 

to Loudon last September, will have a few VACANCIES in January. 
Large French element in the house, Careful study of the French language 
(conversation, elocution, literature, history) with most satisfactory results. 
Lectures at the Institut francais. Music, Art, Sightseeing. Winter Tennis 
Courts. Healthy position near the Heath, Next Term, January 8th.—23 Fawley 
Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


MMHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


‘PENTEE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming, Principals: The Misses SALES. 
g,44 SSeas SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2éth. 


Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
} IGHFIELD, WATFORD. 


























OXHEY LANE, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residentia! School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
SPRING TERM begins January 2lst, 1915. 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEW BURY.—Gardening for Women, Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
B.Sc. In 19]14 R.H.S, Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists, 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectusapply PRINCIPALS, 
} INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
7 Backward Children of the Upper Classes, Children of four years and 
upwards received, Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air. Highest Medical References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


y EST BUCKLAND SCHOOL, NORTH DEVON. 
—120 Boarders (Maximum). No Town Connection. Healthy, high 
situation. Grounds 20acres. Very moderate fees. Officers’ Training Corps. 
Leaving Scholarship. Recent Sandhurst and University successes. Total 
charge of Colonial boys undertaken.—Full particulars from SECRETARY. 


TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term begins Thursday, 2lst January, 
1915, Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab, 
byes NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

H.M.S, ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Established 1862. 


Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman: Admiral the Hon, Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, 
G.C.B., C.M.G, 

Captain Superintendent: Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, B.N.B., 
F.R.S.E., F.B.G.S, 











Incorporated 1893, 





The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the river. The College is devoted more particularly to the 
education of youths intending to become 

OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, 
and over 3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. 

At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is 
carried out. 

‘Two years on the ‘ Worcester’ counts as one year’s sea-service to holders of 


* Worcester’ Certificates. a 
MODERATE TERMS, 


For illustrated prospectus apply to F, STAFFORD, Secretary, 72 Mark Lane, 
London, E.C, 

JOYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 174 to 184. 

Special Entry 1915-1916. No Nomination required. Full particulars 

with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 

Molton Street, London, W. 


‘SOVER COLLEGE— Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 

' Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy aud Officers.—For further 

information, apply to the Head-Master, the Key, F. ps W. LUSHINGTON, 
M.A., or to the RSAR, 

ne Uo lm 


° Oo FRA Ez Ss 
_ (Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
‘The Spring Term opens on January I4th. 
For FULL PARTICULARS aPPLY TO THE HEAD-MASTER, Booruam Scuoor, 


Yor. 

QEDBERGH SCHOOL.—To SONS of OFFICERS 
) FALLEN in the WAR the Governors of Sedbergh School offer three 
EXHIBITIONS of HONOUR for the term beginning January 20th, 1915. 
Each Exhibition is of the value of £75 and is tenable for five years —For full 
details apply to THE BURSAR, Sedbergh School, York, 


























ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MAS'1ER, The School House, Bromsgrove, _ 


ZA ABTBOURBNRN E COLLEG BR, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rey, F.g 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army ang 
Engineering:Classes, Plysical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps, New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibj. 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 
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| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

4 -wy Council, Magnificent buildings in teautiful situation, 340 fee 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL, 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 


QCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Coltburst House, 
\ Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education fog 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, ‘lhe Colony, Alderley Edge, 


- AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 

TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 

MIVYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 4d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 

Accuracy and prompt return sunmenteol. Highest testimonials, 

NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


oo ae - SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, ~~ 


CHOOLS AN D TUTORS 
K FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and 1U10RS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro 
epectuses and full particulars of KELIABLE and highly recommended 
establishments. 

PARENTS whose children cannot return to the Continent will be supplied 
with particulars of establishments where special tuition is given in MODERN 
LANGUAGES, including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in England. 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
given, ‘Phone, write, or call. J. & J. FLATON, Educational Agents, 148 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 








<== 


| hateeemnet SCHOOLS AND TUTORS FOR NEXT 
TERM. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO,, 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES, 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who ore looking for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
uses 





of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 

to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 City, 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 

8 OAKLEY HOUSE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, and Welsb County Schools Association. 

This Some has been establisbed for the purpose of enabling Teachers te 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore beea 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

No Registration Fees are charged to members of the above Associations. 
and their Commissions are reduced. 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should Le arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


HE LESSER PUBLIC SCH OOLS.—tThere 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 























yl INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE KESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘lhe Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London,”’ ‘Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 














FOREIGN. 


—_—- 


gS Seaeatrorat GUILD, 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PABIS. 





CLASSES in the FRENCH LANGUAGE, LITERATURE and PHONETICS 
for ENGLISH SPEAKING STUDENTS. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on JANUARY 5th, 1915, 











For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
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HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
ee NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
flee 





HANTS.—Air, San, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 
Exercises, Rational Physica] Culture, 


, Massage, Breathing, Remedial 
Packs ER WITHOUT CHARGE) ientifie Non- 


WI 









ing in Air Chalets (HEATED IN 
Diet, Educative Health Meth 
Medical references.—Apply for Llustrat« 





Department for Deiice 
Prospectus with Testimonials. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


LD ARTIFICIA TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
panufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Btrect, London. Est, 100 years, 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
god equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from _ Epilepsy. 
rienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
‘ards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 

¢ Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
199 licensed Inns. Ask for Eeport, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
segularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A,, Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsayy Mewortat), 
UEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parzon: H.M. Tue Krxo. 
BEADERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
sapuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
211,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer: Tur Eart oy Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hammroy. 


TNFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD.— 


The orphans of persons once in prosperity are clothed, maintained and 
educated from the earliest age until 15 years old. 

In consequence of the war, it has been decided that the Anniversary Dinner, 
which was to have been held in February, will not take place. The Committee, 
therefore, earnestly appeal for funds to make up for the very serious loss to 
the Institation from this and other causes. 

Forms of nomination can be obtained from the Secretary. 

Commr, HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Sec, and Supt. 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 




















THE CHURCH ARMY 


RECREATION HUTS 


For Field Camps, manned by 
keen and obliging Evangelists. 
Cost £250 for 7o x 25 (lined). 
Cost of Week’s Working #2. 


RECREATION ROOMS 


For lonely sailors’ and soldiers’ 
wives in garrison centres. 
Cost £100 equipped for six 
months, News and welcome 
by cheery Sister, 
Week’s cost £2. 
100 more Huts urgently needed. 





Tents blown down. 





Cheques crossed Barclays’, to Preby. Carlile, Hdqrs., Marble Arch,W. 





Our Special Winter Distress and Christmas 
Dinner Funds need large augmentation. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(4 Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

OCBVECTS OF THE LEAGVE.—To secure the peace and safety 
cf the Country and the Empire, and improve the morail and 
physical condition of the people ky bringing about the 
edoption of Universa/ Military Training for Homo Defence. 

TERMS CF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ s. 4. 
25 0 O|] Members ... sco cco ove 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 ©] Associates, with Literature 
Pn o « « ma« & 29 and Journal... .. .. «. 0 5 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hallf- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


72 ViCTORIA STREET, 


2 s. 4. 


Eon. Vice-Presidents .., #10 0 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Offices: 
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TAU SE PULSE SEN 580 LOEB CSG TUSSINEE SRLS NGOS Y OPN TD 


A pour Syaem 
Kid yon Foot 


Without taking drags or purgatives you 
can banish [Indigestion speedily and 
effectively by the use of that famous old 
natural remedy, Bragg’s Charcoal. 


DADRA DTH iT ol ARTE 


In the palatable form of crisp appetising 
biscuits, Bragg’s Charcoal will quickly 
remove all trace of digestive trouble, 
Its continued use will render you immune 
from further aitacks 


BRAGCS 


CHARCOAL 


Natures Health Giver 


is oot a drug—it is a natural remedy which 

absorbs and carries out of the system the cause of 

INDIGESTION, FLATULENCE, 

ACIDITY, FULNESS, POOR 
COMPLEXIONS, &c. 

It does not merely relicoe the symptoms, as druzs 


do. Itis q ite tasteless and perfectly harmless, 
even for young children, 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits,!!-,2!-, 


and 4/. per tin ; Powder, 2/- end 41- per botile ; 
Capsules, 2- per box; Lozenges, 1/14 per box, 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE TO-DAY. 


A generous free sample will be sent to any 
reader mentioning this journal, Send 3d. to 
cover postage to 


J.L. BRAGG. Led.,14 Wigmore St.. London, W. 
MOUS 2052 2RTE CPUS REED ED ALL) GROG S08 SOO SOE AA ASH ABODE A Gi! WES GNA Ag 5 AONE VENEGAS ED 
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THE NATION'S CHILDREN 


Over 4,500 of ther, 
some rendered Homeless by the War, 
are now under the care of 


THE WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 
The coming Winter will bring increasing calls, and the 
help of all friends of little children is earnestly asked 

THIS CHRISTMAS 
Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by Prebendary 
Rudolf, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. 


*,* Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Waifs and Strays Society. 


IN THE FIRING LINE. 
ON LAND AND SEA. 


OLD BOYS FROM THE 


NATIONAL REFUGES 


are in 7O BRITISH REGIMENTS and 
in the vessels of the BRITISH FLEETS. 





6,000 have entered Merchant Service. 

1,200 Boys and Girls now being maintained, 
DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
Patrons: Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN, 

National Refuges for Homeciecss and Destitute Children, 
and theo Training Ship “Arothusa.” 

London Office: 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C, 

Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G, COPELAND. 











ance Now ready. Price 4d, ‘Post free, ape 
ATRIOTIC WAR SONGS AND POEMS for Fleet, 
Camp, and Country, by Various Authors, Especially compiled for the 
use of Men on Active Service, by M 
London: SPOTTISWOOD2S 


| OOK BARGAINS. CATALOGUES FREE.—We offer 


A.A. lL. 
& CO., LTD., 75 Shoe Lane, F.C. 


Who's Who, 1914, 5s. 64., cost 15a. net; Burke’s Peerage, 1913, 25s., cost 
42s. not; Ency. Brit., I Burton's Arabian Nights, 
17 vols., £15; Prescott’s Works, 12 vols., £2, cost £3 net. Books and Libraries 
purchased to any amount.— Holland Bros., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham, 


ut Edit., India Paper, £22; 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should nov be addressed to the Evitor, but 
to the PusuisHEr, 1 Wellingion Street, Strand, W.C. 
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(Established 
1869.) 


® 


(Founded by Dr. Stephenson.) 


Chief Offices :—104-122 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Principal - Exv, W. HODSON SMITH. 


Treasurers :~Joun R. Bartow, Esq., J.P.; 
Cot. and ALD, Siz CuarLes WAKEFIELD, D.L., J.P, 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
APPEAL 


We aro caring for Motherless Chil- 
dren of our brave men at the front, 
and are also open to receive theOrphan 
Children of Soldiers and Sailors who 

may fall in battle. The doors of our 
Home are always open for needy and 
deserving little ones, irrespective of 
creed, sex,or nationality. We have now 
a family of 2,250, and gifts of money 
or clothing are urgently needed. 


£5 5s. o 


For full particulars and advice how to help, apply 
to Rev. W. HODSON SMITH, National Children’s 
Home, 104-122 City Road, London, E.C. 





Sy an us Ly. PRO VIDE = 
F THE CHILDREN ON T 
WAITING LIST BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 




















A Belgian Refugee now 
at our Cardiff Branch. 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY CUT 


TOBACCO 
FOR THE TROOPS 


TROOPS AT HOME (Duty Paid) 
It would be well if those wishing to send 
Tobacco to our Soldiers would remember 
those still in Great Britain. There are 
thousands of Regulars and Territorlals 
awaiting orders, and in sending a 
present now you are assured of 
reaching your man. 
Supplies may be obtained from the usual 
trade sources and we shall be glad to 
furnish any information on application. 


TROOPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Free) 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will 
(through the Proprietors for Export, 
The British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd.) 
be pleased to arrange for supplies 
of this world-renowned Brand to be 
forwarded to the Front at Duty Free 
Rates. 


John Player & Sons, 


Castle Tobacco Factory, 
Nottingham. 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company 
(of Great Britain and Ireland) Limited. 




















MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT A BOOK. 
Interesting Out-of-the-Way Books, both Old and New. 


LAMLEY & CO., 
1, 3, 5, EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W., 


invite inspection of their large and interesting stock. 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for 40 years. Christmas, Secondhand, 
Technical, and War Catalogues sent on application. 





Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened a 


WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 


(opposite Prince’s Hall), 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 hrininnitnsiate LONDON, W. 








Telegrams: Bookmen, London. Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal/-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Halj-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Lookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, By post, 1s, Od, 








MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. Tho quality 
ot this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
Thea peosiation this wine meets 
with penn the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

B Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 


Paidto any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


Per Dosen. 
Bots. ¢-Botse 


14/6 8/3 


17/8 9p 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER; 26 Market Street. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD,, Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
Row, Southwark, London, S.E.) contains hair- 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom, Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain, New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain. 


STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste 
—not a messy liquid. 








“ SPECTATOR.” 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, ls. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller 
or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


THE 





i WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





The “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 
Ovrsipg Paces (when available) 14 Gurweaa, 
P -212213 0 


Half. Page (Column)... 
uarter-Page (Half- Colum 
arrow Column (Third of Fage) 

Half Narrow Column .......... 
uarter Narrow Column 
‘olumn (two-thirds width of 
page) .. 





————— 


ComPanizs, 
Outside Page 
Inside Page 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and Is. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two a columns, two-thirds width of 
mage, 16s. an inch, 
Broad eclunpn following ‘Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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*Grekis’ Perfume, a 
delicate,charming 


Oriental odour 
Boots Special Price, 
2/6 


White Heather, a 
perfume of ex- 


treme delicacy 
Boots Special Prices 
3/6, 6/6, 10/6 











Beautiful leather- 
bound, satin-lined 
with cut-glass 
bottle Scent Casket 
Giroflee Oriental 
Perfume 

Boots Special Price, 
10/6 





Devonshire Violets, 
a perfume giving 
the true odour of 
growing violets 

Boots Special Prices 
2/-, 3/6, 8/-, 6/6 
Presentation Casket 4/9 


‘ 




















7 2013 
? FElectro-plated Eau- 











Chief London 
Branch— 


L) 


182 K 


2009 
Best quality Electro 


plated Egg Frame, 
Boots Special 


| eee 10/6 


1044 
Gilt Photo Frames. 
Postcard size, 104d. 
Cabinet ......... 1/- 
Imperial ...... 1/14 


Polished. Brass 
Letter Rack...... 2/i1 


2007 
Best quality Electro- 
plated Muffin Dish, 
Boots Special 


PU csssTecnese 10/6 a 


de-Cologne Slip...2/6 


1030 
Smooth Lambskin 
Prima Donna Bag, 
three sizes, , 


1/6, 1/11, 2/64 


2014 
Electro-plated Sugar 
Scuttle, with scoop, 
Boots Special Price 7/6 


1002 
Bronze Brass Crumb 
ER: 3/6 


2006 
Best-quality Electro. 


oy Shell Butter ¢ 


-, glass lining, 
ts Speci 
sama 3/11 


1026 
Lady's Sewing Basket, 
fitted as illustrated, 
Boots Special Price 7/6 
1028 
Fitted Draw-up 


Work Bag......... 2/6 | Gen 


Larger sizes, 
2/11, 3/11 


Practical Sensible Gifts 


In Boots The Chemists Gift Departments 


will be found a great choice of Gifts—thousands of artistic and really useful articles. 
The variety combines beauty, utility—and in every department extreme value is given. 
All our Gifts have been chosen with discrimination to meet the present need—economy. 
























555 Branches 
in Town 
and Country. 


egent Street, W. 


Issued by Boots Pure Drug Co. Ltd. 7 








Y 





~ ies Se 
Jersey Castle Eau 
de Cologne, in 
wickered bottle 
Boots Special Prices, 


2/8, 5/3 


/if 





Old English 
Lavender Water, 


two sizes 
Boots Special Prices, 


2/3, 5/6 





Gent's Solid Leather 
Brush Case, fitted 
ebony or satinwood 
military brushes 
Boots Special 
Price, 10/6 
Other qualities— 
from - 4/11 to 42/- 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus’s List of New Books, 


ey 








The Book of the 


Moment. 


France 
Herself 
Again 





By 
ERNEST DIMNET 


**We can only urge all lovers 
of France to read M. Dimnet’s 
brilliant and exhaustive survey. 
They will find in it not only 
rich stores of reflection and in- 
struction, but many excellent 
reasons for believing in the ful- 
filment of his prediction that 
the present war is but the pre- 
lude to a fuller and more united 
growth of French citizenship.” 
Morning Post, 


Demy wach cloth, 163, net. 





The Last Invasion of 
England. 


The 
Book of the 


Bayeux 
Tapestry 


By 
HILAIRE BELLOC 


**His book throws a flashlight 
upon history and is precious 
accordingly.”—Pal! Mall Gazette, 
**It is incumbent to express the 
indebtedness of all students of 
history for this exposition of a 
document unique.” 

Evening Standard. 
“This handy volume with its 
small but conveniently arranged 
reproductions . is a timel” 
publication.”’—Times., 





With 76 Coloured Illustrations repro- 
ducing the whole of the Tapestry. 
inal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net, 


Paris 1871. 


My 
Adventures 
in the 


Commune 


By 
E. A. VIZETELLY 


**A mass of information which 
cannot easily be found in such 
readable form elsewhere. 

**Mr, vary saw everything 
that was to be seen, watching 
a good deal of street fighting. 
He was on the spot when the 
house of Thiers was destroyed, 
he saw the Tuileries and other 
buildings burnt by the mob, and 
was rear the Vendome Column 
when it was pulled dow 

, 


With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s, 6d, net, 








A Russian of PR 


Russians. 


Letters of 
Fyodor 


Dostoevsky 





Translated by 
ETHEL COLBURN MAY* 


**Only extensive quotation a conild 
do justice to this fase! 
volume. The letters a rm - 
timate a revelation of a great 
man’s character and soul as 
volume of letters that has ever 
enqeores. -”’—Daily News. 
his edition is of much lite: 
on ortance, for we get from 
uller idea of Dostoevsky the 
man than from anything yet 
Englished.” 
Manchester Guardian, 


With TMlustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net, 





The Fall of France, 1870-71. 


MY 


DAYS OF ADVENTURE. 


A History of the Expansion of England by Force of Arms. 


FROM 


ISLAND TO EMPIRE. 


War Edition of Zola’s Masterpiece. 
THE DOWNFALL: A Thrilling Romance of the Franco-German 


War. 


With 2 Maps of the Battle of Sedan. 2s. net. 


By J. 5. C. BRIDGE. New Edition. 


THE STORY OF YONE NOGUCHI 


This is a book which has a peculiar charm of its own . 


By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY, 7s. 6d. net. 


Qs. net. 


Told by HIMSELF 


. these scattered chapters full of memory, of fancy, of comment, of 


imagination and of criticism are endowed with a quality of nervous decision and of genuine aesthetic judgment. 


“With 8 Illustrations by YOSHIO MARKINO, Cloth, 6s. net. 


A SIMPLE GUIDE TO PICTURES. 


“ Mrs. Head’s book is a delight from end to end. Not the least charm is the extraordinary concreteness of her page, a character 
that is enhanced by the use of unexpected though eminently right and simple words.” —Standard, 


With 34 Illustrations, of which 24 are in Colour. 


Cloth, 5s. net. 


By Mrs. HENRY HEAD 


CUPID AND PSYCHE (from the “Golden Ass” of Apuleius) 


With 8 Illustrations in Colour by DOROTHY MULLOCK. 


Feap. 4to, decorated cover, 5s. net. 


ANCIENT ENGLISH CHRISTMAS CAROLS—1400-1700 


Collected and arranged by EDITH RICKERT 


New Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 





THE HOUND ” HEAVEN. 


——_——_ 


New and Cheaper Issues of Ter ‘Notable ae Mek 


THE COLOUR OF LONDON. 
THE COLOUR OF ROME. 


THE COLOUR OF PARIS. 
ITS MOORLANDS, STREAMS, AND COASTS. 


DEVON : 


Ten Drawings, illustrating the Poem of Francis 


Thompson. 


By FRIDESWITH HUDDART. 
Royal 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


Also 50 copies bound ia 


Be snsatnssiestns and signed by the Artist, 12s. 6d. net. 


By W. J. LOFTIE 
By OLAVE MURIEL POTTER 
By MM. LES ACADEMICIENS GONCOURT. 


NORTHCOTE. With 50 Illustrations in three Colours by F. y. WIDGERY. 


Large ies dito, 7s. 6d. | net ape 


Each with 60 Illustrations 
by YOSHIO MARKINO, 


By LADY ROSALIND 





Pretty Little Gift-Books. 
SCRAGGLES: THE STORY OF A SPARROW 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 
LAY MORALS AND OTHER PAPERS 


St. Martin’s Library Edition. 


Cloth, 


2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 


A LODGING FOR THE NIGHT 


16mo, 1s. net. 


By G. W. JAMES. 


ls. net. 


With 6 Illustrations. 


Cheap Edition 


A CHILD LOVER’S CALENDAR FOR 1915 


With Mlustrations in Colour by AMELIA BAUERLE. 





Is. net. 
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